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The Final Score 
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*11-month basis. 


@ Percentage changes in Texas business 
barometers from 1955 to 1956 are charted 
above. 


® Numbered circles extending to the right 
show year-to-year gains; those to the left 
show declines. 


® The decreases in farm income and in the 
authorization of new urban residential build- 
ing cut heavily into Texas business. 


®@ Other sectors—mining, manufacturing, 
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1955 to 1956 


and financial activity — gained strongly 
enough to offset the losses. 

@ The increase in nondurable-goods sales 
failed to offset the decline in durables, with 
the result that a slight decline in consumer 
expenditures was registered for the year. 

@ In total, it is estimated that Texas busi- 
ness was up | % from 1955 to 1956. 

@ Summaries of last year's economic trends 
and prospects for the coming year are out- 
lined, industry by industry, in this issue. 














TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


After rising steadily for more than two years, business 
activity in Texas reached a peak and showed definite signs 
of levelling off during 1956. In spite of this tendency, the 
average of the index of business activity compiled by the 
Bureau of Business Research rose 1% in 1956 from the 
previous record established in 1955. However, there was a 
considerable variation in the behavior of the different seg- 
ments of the Texas economy. The following table shows 
the changes between 1955 and 1956 in the components that 
go into the composite index. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 — 100) 








Average month 








— Percent 
Index Weight 1956 1955 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) 100.0 168* 166 + 1 
Retail sales, deflated .. .. 46.8 139* 143 — 3 
Industrial electric power consumption ... 14.6 318* 291 + 9 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings .. 10.0 93 96 — 8 
Building authorized, deflated _. ieee "| 126* 148 — 15 
Crude petroleum production , 8.1 132* 125 + 6 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated _.... 4.2 245 219 + 12 
Crude oil runs to stills 3.9 148 139 + 6 
Total electric power consumption 3.0 299* 275 + 9 
*Preliminary. 


Three of the component series declined while five in- 
creased, but the three that declined received more weight 
in the composite than the five that increased. Not only did 
the declining series receive more weight in the composite, 
but they registered a larger change than the series that in- 
creased. A detailed analysis of the differing behavior of 
these component series is significant in interpreting the 
fluctuations of business during 1956 and offers some clues 
to the course of business during 1957. 

If the composite index were used as the only measure of 


total business activity, it would seem that the change from 
1955 was so slight that for all practical purposes it would 
be correct to conclude that there was no significant change 
between the two years, However, a recent analysis of the 
component series has indicated that some downward bias 
is apparently present in the estimates of retail sales. It 
appears that the elimination of this bias might have raised 
the composite index enough to have registered a 4% or 5% 
increase over 1955 instead of 1%. 

A check on the accuracy of the composite index of busi- 
ness activity is furnished by the index of bank debits in 
the leading Texas cities. Bank debits are influenced not only 
by the volume of business but also by changes in the price 
level, and after allowing for a rise of a little more than 3% 
in prices during 1956, the index of bank debits rose slightly 
less than 6%. An index of bank debits adjusted for changes 
in the price level would be comparable with the index of 
business activity, and comparison of the two gives strong 
evidence of a slight downward bias in the business activity 
index. 

Even though the average levels of the past two years have 
been nearly the same, the fluctuations within the years have 
been significantly different. The chart below shows that 
business rose slowly but steadily during 1955 and into the 
first quarter of 1956, The second and third quarters of 1956 
each declined from the previous quarter, although the 
fourth quarter regained some of this loss. The first two 
quarters of 1956 were above the corresponding quarters 
of 1955, while the last two quarters were both below last 
year. The highest point reached by the index of business 
activity was 176, registered in February and again in May. 
The decline in the index was not significant until the third 
quarter, and it was the high level of the first half that held 
the average for the whole year above last year. 

The pattern of business change during 1956 as measured 
by the index of bank debits differed somewhat from the 
pattern shown by the index of business activity. Both the 
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first and second quarters of 1956 registered increases, but 
the third quarter declined substantially. Very strong in- 
creases in October and November brought the fourth quar- 
ter to an average of 220, an all-time high. However, De- 
cember declined to 211 and ended the year one point below 
the 212 in January. The fluctuations in this index through- 
out the year support the conclusion based on the index of 
business activity alone that 1956 was a better year than 
1955 but that the long rise in business activity starting in 
the last half of 1953 is rapidly approaching or has already 
come to an end. 

Ata time when business activity shows signs of approach- 
ing a turning point, it is particularly important to analyze 
the forces that have been operating over the immediate 
past. The mild decline in Texas business during 1953 
carried the index of business activity for August of that 
year to 134% of the 1947-49 level. Starting in September 
1953 the index started to rise and continued with very few 
interruptions until the peak of 176% was reached in 
February 1956. 

Unquestionably the most dynamic factor present in this 
rise has been the industrial expansion of the state. Statis- 
tical measures of industrial activity used by the Bureau of 
Business Research include industrial electric power con- 
sumption, manufacturing employment, and a few series 
measuring the volume of output in individual industries. 
None of these series is a comprehensive measure of the in- 
dustrial expansion in the state, but since they are all af- 
fected by industrial development, they can be used to give 
some indication of what has happened. 

Industrial power consumption may be expected to in- 
crease with the growth of industrial production. An in- 
crease of 9% was registered between 1955 and 1956. The 
average monthly use of industrial power in 1956 was 55% 
greater than in August 1953, the bottom of the last decline 
in business activity. The index of industrial power con- 
sumption reached its highest point in May 1956, at which 
time it was 66% above August 1953, Every month of 1956 
was higher than the corresponding month of 1955. 

The increase in the use of electric power is generally 
greater than the total increase in manufacturing and min- 
ing output, and until complete census data are available, it 
is impossible to learn exactly how much industrial growth 
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has taken place. But there can be no doubt that 1956 wit- 
nessed another year of substantial industrial expansion in 
Texas. Money invested in new plant and equipment in the 
state was a major factor in maintaining the high level of 
activity. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949:100 
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The building industry has been another major support of 
the business boom in Texas since the end of World War II. 
But during 1956 the volume of building for which permits 
were issued declined 15% from 1955. The Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research collects data on the value of permits issued, 
from which it is possible to derive a measure of the physi- 
cal volume of building authorized by adjusting for the 
changes in building costs. Since building costs rose in 1956, 
the value of building authorized fell only 10%, although 
the volume of building authorized was down 15%. 

The decline in total building during 1956 was a result of 
the reduction in residential building. The value of resi- 
dential building permits declined 27% from 1955, while 
nonresidential permits rose 17%. The increase in nonresi- 
dential building reflected the industrial development of the 
state as well as the continued need for more commercial 
buildings, utilities, hospitals, schools, churches, and other 
types of public construction. 

Government spending in Texas during 1956 also helped 
maintain the level of business activity. Increased expendi- 
tures for public construction were important in the build- 
ing industry, but the steadily increasing need for all types 
of public services continued to push expenditures of the 
state and local government to higher levels. 

The foregoing dynamic elements of the business situa- 
tion combined to furnish continued support for business 
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activity in Texas. This meant that employment and income 
payments to individuals were high during the year, which 
resulted in continued high levels of consumer spending. Re- 
tail trade represents the largest segment of total business, 
but it tends to reflect changes in the underlying economic 
factors rather than being a cause of good business in itself. 

Consumers tend to spend the major portion of their in- 
come, so changes in consumer spending are in a sense only 
a reflection of changes in the stream of income payments 
coming from the basic industries. The steady increase in 
consumer credit outstanding that occurred during 1956 
added to the purchasing power of consumers, but the rate 
at which consumer credit increased slowed down. This 
tended to keep retail sales from rising, particularly in the 
durable-goods categories. 

Rising prices of goods have been suspected of being a 
factor in restraining consumer spending. The increase in 
the prices of the 1957 cars and the increase in the price of 
gasoline are two examples that analysts consider significant. 

There are no signs of any serious reversal of the trend 
that prevailed in business at the end of the year. All of the 
dynamic elements except residential building appear likely 
to continue strong into 1957. Industrial expansion plans of 
business, as reported by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Department of Commerce, call for a 
continuation of the high rate of spending on plant and 
equipment through the first quarter of 1957. The backlog 
of nonresidential building remains high, and there is no 
indication that the volume of new construction of this type 
will show any decline in the immediate future. The same 
optimistic view of residential housing is not taken by busi- 
ness analysts, and predictions of housing starts of less than 
900,000 are being made by home builders. The continued 
tight money market is blamed for this situation, but it is 
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possible that the level of home building may be stabilizing 
considerably below the high point of recent years. For the 
eighth consecutive year, housing starts in 1956 were above 
1,000,000. 

If the basic elements of Texas business continue at a 
high level, it is likely that consumer spending will not 
suffer any serious setback. Tightening of consumer credit 
and resistance to higher prices may curtail somewhat the 
volume of spending, but as long as income payments con- 
tinue to increase, the rate of total business may be expected 
to remain high, There is no certainty that 1957 will set a 
new record, but the present levelling off of activity is not 
expected to develop into a serious decline. 

With the economy running so near full capacity, the 
pressure on prices probably will continue. Both wholesale 
prices and consumer prices rose steadily during 1956. The 
wholesale price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics rose 
from 111.3 in December 1955 to 116.2 a year later. Both 
farm prices and the prices of industrial commodities shared 
in the increase. 
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Employment hits new high. In September 1956 non- 
agricultural employment in Texas exceeded 2,400,000 for 
the first time in history. Subsequent months showed further 
increases to an estimated total of 2,454,900 in December. 
The over-all increase in employment from December 1955 
to December 1956 was 124,000, or 3%. 

The rapid industrial expansion of the state resulted in 
the greatest relative employment gains being made in manu- 
facturing, mostly in durable-goods industries, Electrical 
equipment workers scored the greatest relative increase 
between December 1955 and December 1956, but the 
largest number of workers was added to the transportation 
equipment industry, mainly because of expansion in air- 
craft. 

In nonmanufacturing all major industries except rail- 
roads registered an increase at the end of 1956 over a year 
earlier. The percentage increase in contract construction 
was the highest (8%), followed by finance, insurance, and 
real estate with 6%. Retail trade, however, employs more 
persons than any other nonmanufacturing group and, with 
a 4% increase, actually added the largest number of em- 
ployees. 

The table in the next column gives the detailed compari- 
son by industries between December 1955 and December 
1956. 


Unemployment remained relatively low during the year. 
A small increase was registered in November, with an un- 
employment rate of 3.6% of the nonfarm labor force, com- 
pared with 3.4% in October and 3.3% in November 1955. 
The increase was partially attributed to the continuance of 
the drouth, which lowered farm employment and held back 
nonfarm employment. 

The average number of workers involved in industrial 
disputes during 1956 increased somewhat over 1955. 
Through November, the average was 2,562 workers per 
month, compared with 1,000 workers per month in 1955. 

Outlook bright for 1957. TEC officials predict a good 
start in 1957 with relatively small drops in employment 
during the first months of the year. 

The recently launched federal road program is expected 
to give a boost to Texas’ construction employment in the 
coming months. More than $39 million worth of new inter- 
state highways have already been scheduled for the state 
and $20 million let in contracts. An additional $378 mil- 
lion has been approved tentatively. Also, further increases 
in employment can be anticipated as a result of the con- 
vening of the Texas Legislature, currently in session. 

65 million jobholders in 1956. Average employ- 
ment in the nation during 1956 reached a record high of 
65 million. The federal government reports this to be 1.8 
million higher than the 1955 average. Almost all of the 
increase was in nonfarm employment. 

Bracero pact extended. The agreement between the 
United States and Mexico on migrant labor was recently 
extended until June 30, 1959. The agreement, which has 
been in effect since World War II, would have expired on 
December 31, 1956. Almost a half million Mexican workers 
came to the United States last year under this pact. 

Living-cost pay boosts for packinghouse workers. 
A two-cent hourly wage increase will go to some 4,000 
packinghouse workers in Fort Worth as a result of recent 
rises in the cost of living. Labor-management contracts 
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signed last September with major packers included a cost 
of living escalator clause which provides for a one-cent 
hourly increase for every half-point rise in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index, The present pay 
boost will be the first under this clause. 
Syiva M. Bow.sy 
ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 


Dec 1956 Dec 1956 





Employment (thous) 














Dec Nov Dec from from 
Industry 1956* 1956t 1955 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 
TOTAL NONAGRI- 
CULTURAL ..........:..... 2,454.9 2,419.5 2,375.5 + 1 + 8 
MANUFACTURING ..... 477.8 478.0 459.6 se + 4 
Durable goods —......................... 287.1 285.9 220.5 ss +.% 
RRS ec ne ae 1.8 1.8 2.7 oe — 33 
Lumber and wool products 22.8 23.0 24.8 — il — 8 
Furniture and fixtures ..... 10.4 10.6 11.2 — 2 — 7 
Stone, clay, and glass ........ 16.6 16.8 17.1 — il — 8 
Primary metals ..... . 27.9 27.6 27.2 + + 3 
Fabricated metal products 22.7 22.6 20.7 se + 10 
Machinery, except 
electrical SSS 43.7 40.0 ad + 9 
Electrical equipment aise 8.9 8.9 7.2 + + 24 
Transportation equipment 74.7 12.9 61.2 + 32 + 22 
Other durable goods .. ; 7.6 8.0 8.4 — 5 — 10 
Nondurable goods ........... : 240.7 242.1 289.1 — 1 + 1 
WO a wotcass ae 65.5 63.7 — 2 + 1 
Textile mill products _...... 7.8 7.7 8.1 ee | — 4 
Apparel _.. : cn 28.3 28.4 31.0 se — 9 
Paper and allied products 8.0 8.0 7.7 oe + 4 
Printing and publishing ... 27.3 27.8 27.4 se ss 
Chemical and allied 
NS io 48.6 48.7 46.0 = + 6 
Petroleum products ....... 48.5 48.5 47.7 ee + & 
Leather and leather 
Prodatte ..........:... Bestenus 4.3 4.3 4.3 * se 
Other nondurable goods ..... 3.7 $7 3.2 + + 16 
NONMANUFACTURING ....1,977.1 1,941.5 1,915.9 + 2 + 8 
Mining. ER IOS ks * + 2 
Petroleum and natural gas 119.0 119.2 116.9 ad + 2 
Metal, coal, and other 
mining . Ms ‘ince inact be 1.8 7.6 — 1 + 1 
Contract construction _........ . 167.0 170.8 156.1 — 2 + 8 
Transportation and 
utilities ..... snccinnes Me SRR SRF + 1 — 1 
Interstate railroads ......... 56.8 56.7 59.9 ss — 6 
Other transportation .... 98.2 97.1 96.7 + 1 + 3 
Telephone and telegraph... 35.8 35.9 35.6 = + 1 
Public utilities 38.7 38.6 38.5 se + 1 
Government: ............... --- 874.5 364.4 362.4 2 ee = oe 
| RE ER SSB seen Ey aie me 685.8 658.3 662.0 + 4 + 4 
Wholesale trade 0... 168.1 168.4 162.5 *¢ + 3 
Retail trade .......................... 517.7 489.9 499.5 + 6 + 4 
General merchandise ...... 102.6 84.7 101.1 + 21 + 1 
Food and liquor stores... 94.0 93.6 87.8 oe + 7 
Automotive. ...................... 63.0 51.7 50.7 + 1 + 8 
Apparel [NEON O ee 32.7 37.5 + 17 + 2 
Other retail trade ........... 230.8 227.2 222.4 + 2 + 4 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate —............. . 29 111.2 105.8 + 1 + 6 
Banks and trust companies 27.6 27.5 26.3 +s + 5& 
inpeeeaee ........................ @S 48.6 45.7 + 1 + 7 
Real estate and finance... 35.3 85.1 83.8 + 1 + 4 
Service and miscellaneous 281.7 282.0 275.4 se + 2 
Hotels and lodging places. 26.6 27.0 25.9 — 1 + 8 
Laundries and cleaners ..... 31.6 $1.7 $1.4 s¢ + 1 
Other business services .... 223.5 223.8 218.1 +e + 2 





*Preliminary. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
tRevised. 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 





The strongest part of the Texas economy, and the most stable, is 
manufacturing. Together with closely associated activity in min- 
ing, it has grown faster, promises more future growth than any 


other economic sector. 


How long can Texas’ industrial boom last? The begin- 
ning of every new year brings this apprehensive question 
to the lips of some Texans. Inured to the steep rises and 
drops of the business cycle in past decades, they cannot 
help feeling that the present golden age of Texas industry 
is “too good to last.” ; 

Business analysts, meanwhile, are shifting the mass of 
evidence concerning the business situation in 1956 and 
earlier years. Their goal: to find out just what is making 
Texas industry tick and whether it can be expected to 
tick as fast in 1957 as during the past two years. 

Industry has been the strongest sector of the Texas econ- 
omy. In 1956 it continued its dynamic growth. The year’s 
output was probably around 7% higher than 1955 pro- 
duction. More important yet, the expansion of production 
facilities, plant and equipment, in Texas has added a 
double contribution to the state’s economy. Factories and 
construction crews throughout the state and nation have 
been working their way through a backlog of orders for 
machines and buildings designed to augment the output 
capacity of Texas industry. And once these facilities are 
installed, they provide additional employment and both 
direct and indirect economic support for the state. 

A second multiplier effect can be seen in those Texas 
industries that are most fully integrated within the borders 
of the state or region. In Houston, for example, drilling bits 
and geophysical exploration equipment are manufactured. 
These specialized devices are then put to use in the oil and 
gas fields of West Texas, where they ultimately increase 
the production of petroleum and natural gas. The larger 
flow of crude oil, in turn, feeds the growing refining ca- 
pacity of Coastal Texas. Much of the refinery output, of 
course, is in the form of end products: gasoline, kerosene, 
fuel oil, lubricants. But some of the intermediate products 
of oil and gas processing are used as feedstocks for chemi- 
cal plants. Certain petroleum fractions, for instance, may 
end up in synthetic rubber. And, as the ultimate step, some 
of that synthetic rubber is fabricated into Texas-made 
automobile tires. 

There is no total measure of Texas industrial output. 
Even a dollar value of all Texas production would not 
answer all the questions concerning the flow of com- 


modities in and out of manufacturing plants. The nearest 
thing to a common denominator for all manufacturing is 
the statistical series measuring industrial consumption of 
electric power. The amount of power used by plants 
throughout the state correlates rather closely with their 
volume of output, although the long-range trend toward 
substitution of electric equipment for other powered ma- 
chinery and for human labor introduces an element of 
bias into this measure. 

In 1956 Texas industrial use of electric power was up 
9% from the year before. It might have increased even 
more except for the mid-year labor dispute in the aluminum 
industry. Aluminum plants are the top electric power users 
in Texas, and the strike, which cut heavily into their 1956 
production, also depressed the level of the electric power 
index, probably disproportionately. 

It is easy to call the Texas chemical industry “big.” 
Beyond that, almost no generalization is safe. In the maze 
of pipelines and processing units that web much of the 
Gulf Coast, there are more products in manufacture than 
were known to chemistry a few decades ago. 

Last year, for the first time, investment in plant and 
equipment for Texas’ chemical industry, estimated at 
$350 million, topped oil refinery capital investment in the 
state. A rough inventory places total investment in Texas 
chemical plants close to $2.7 billion, and expansion in 
1957 is expected to be even higher than last year’s. Current 
estimates call for a 29% boost in capital expenditures for 
chemical plants in the nation. In Texas, plant output was 
up about 10% last year, and a 1956-to-1957 gain of 20% 


is now foreseen. 


Chemicals 


Most spectacular growth in Texas chemical output in 
recent years has been the upsurge of polyethylene pro- 
duction. But other, more basic, products have also shared 
in the general expansion—such essential commodities as 
ethylene and industrial alkalies and acids. It is in the pro- 
duction of the large-volume heavy chemicals that Texas’ 
resources of sulfur, lime, salt, and fuels are invaluable 
assets. But the publicity given to the manufacture of syn- 
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thetics “out of gas, water, and air” has fixed an indelible, 
if somewhat romanticized, picture of chemical manu- 
facture in the public mind. A list of a few chemical ex- 
pansion projects now under way stands as massive proof 
of the scale of operation in this Texas industry: 

¢ Rohm & Haas, Houston—A $39-million ammonia, 
acetylene, and methanol installation. 

¢ Diamond Alkali, Houston—Facilities to augment 
current output, particularly of caustic soda, vinyl chloride, 
and perchlorethylene; cost, $35 million. 

¢ Phillips Petroleum, Sweeney—An ethylene-propy- 
lene unit, to cost $25 million. 

¢ Texas Butadiene & Chemical, Houston—A $30- 
million butadiene and aviation gasoline plant. 

¢ Union Carbide & Carbon, Seadrift—An ethanola- 


mine unit; investment, $15 million. 


One significant trend, reflected by the presence of Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company in the list above, is the growing 
tendency of oil refining companies to engage in petro- 
chemical processing. By further elaborating their refineries 
and installing new units, many of them can make eco- 
nomical use of certain refinery by-products that serve as 
feedstocks for high-value petrochemicals. The recent 
merger of Monsanto Chemical and Lion Oil is corporate 
evidence of the economies that can be realized through 
joint production of conventional petroleum products and 
the newer “synthetics.” 


Petroleum 


The growing market for petroleum products in every 
part of the nation is almost certain to stimulate a rise in 
Texas refining activity during 1957, perhaps about 47% 
from last year. Such a gain would follow an even larger 
increase in refinery output last year; 1956 was up some 
7% from 1955, substantially more than the U.S. increase 
of 5%. 

Perhaps more important than the increase in the market 
is the redistribution in the pattern of product demand. 
More production of jet fuels is needed, and the premium 
motor fuel market is still rising. At the other end of the 
scale, heavy roadbuilding oils are sure to be in heavy de- 
mand for the coming program of highway construction 
sponsored by the federal government. Distillate fuel oil de- 
mand has also grown more rapidly than the market for 
most products. 

To supply refineries in Texas and across the nation, 
Texas oil fields produced a record flow of 1,075,829,000 
barrels of petroleum in 1956, over 5% more than the year 
before. With increased need for Texas oil both here and 
abroad, 1957 is likely to set a further record. 

Oil well completions during 1956 totalled 16,011 in the 
state, according to the comprehensive Railroad Commis- 
sion count. (This differs materially from the series com- 
piled by The Oil and Gas Journal and published monthly 
in the Texas Business Review.) There was increased drill- 
ing activity in every region of the state except the South- 
west, and the decline there was negligible. But drillers 
were busiest in North Central Texas, although there was a 
high rate of dry holes in that district. 

The number of oil wells carried on the Railroad Com- 
mission’s monthly proration schedule rose to a record 
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total of 171,468 in 1956, nearly 5% more than the year 
before. The numerical gain was needed, however, to pro- 
vide for higher production with a lower number of pro- 
ducing days. During the year, the Railroad Commission 
allowed only 190 producing days, four days less than in 
1955, when an earlier output record was set. 


Sulfur 


The sulfur industry, which went underground with the 
development of the Frasch process, is now going under- 
water. Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, the nation’s largest, 
has already secured tidelands leases off Jefferson County 
and has offered the state $869,875 for additional leases 
totalling over 2,400 acres. Also in the past year, Freeport 





New Plants 


The current surge of growth in Texas manu- 
facturing is tallied every three months in 
"Texas Industrial Expansion," a quarterly re- 
port of the Bureau of Business Research. 
Among the dozens of major plants recently 
completed or now under construction are 
the following, all of which employ over 100 
persons: 


Lebus International Engineers, Longview (oil field 
tools and equipment); Form-o-uth Company, McLean 
brassieres); Bessemer Forging Company, Saginaw 
aluminum aircraft parts); International Business Ma- 
chines, Sherman (punch cards). 

Celanese Corporation, Houston (petrochemicals); El 
Paso Natural Gas and General Tire and Rubber, 
Odessa (synthetic rubber); Basson Industries, Nacog- 
doches (plastic products); American Can Company, 
Arlington and San Antonio (containers); Menasco, 
Euless (aircraft components); Texas Portland Cement, 
Orange (cement); and Johns-Manville, Denison (as- 
bestos-cement pipe). 





Alpha Duct Wire and Cable Division, Bonham (cop- 
per and aluminum cable and wire); Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Point Comfort (alumina); Flintkote, 
Sweetwater and Ennis (construction products}; Michi- 
gan Seamless Tube, Rosenberg (seamless tubing); 
Hobbs Division of Freuhauf-Hobbs, Cleburne (semi- 
trailers); Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
Orange (butadiene); Ralph Wilson, Inc., ta 
(laminated plastics). 


Southern Pine Lumber Company, Diboll (fiberboard); 
Texas Flamed Plastic Corporation, Gonzales (polyure- 
thane foams); Southern Pine Lumber Company, Pine. 
land (pine and hardwood lumber); Walled Lake Door 
Company, Cameron (doors); and Cisco Fabrics, 
Cisco (woven textiles). 
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Sulphur Company obtained rights to mine the Grand Isle 
dome, 45 feet underwater off the Louisiana coast. The firm 
has closed all its Texas operations. 

Although domestic output of sulfur, largely from Texas, 
grew from 6,144,000 tons in 1955 to some 7 million tons 
last year, the industry has been uneasy over stiff competi- 
tion from Mexican producers, whose output grew from 
500,000 tons to 825,000 tons over the same two-year 
period. During 1956 a price cut in Mexican sulfur forced 
U.S. companies to follow suit—or risk the loss of foreign 
markets. 

The high production costs and weakening prices of 
U.S. sulfur are turning the domestic market toward foreign 
sources. In 1956, some 150,000 tons of Mexican sulfur 
were sold in this country; this year, some analysts believe, 
the imports from south of the border may be doubled. 


Aircraft 


A booming market for new military aircraft continues 
to support one of Texas’ largest industrial sectors. The 
leadership of Texas aircraft makers is firmly based on 
their research and development divisions, which constitute 
a major labor market for professional technicians and 
engineers. But beyond their laboratories and testing 
grounds stretch almost endless machine shops and assembly 
lines. 

Altogether, Texas aircraft and components manufac- 
turers employed around 61,000 workers at the end of 
1956, all but 4,000 of them in the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 
With a heavy backlog of defense orders, aircraft employ- 
ment appears to be reasonably well stabilized for months 
to come in most plants. 

Bell Helicopter Corporation, Hurst, announced late last 
month that a new Navy helicopter trainer, the Bell HTL-7, 
would be in production before the end of this year. Bell is 
one of the few Texas aircraft makers that sells a substantial 
part of its production, about one-fifth last year, in the 
commercial market. The firm’s employment now totals 
around 3,500,/ with an annual payroll of more than $19 
million. 

In Dallas, Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., ended 1956 
with 14,000 employees, a weekly payroll exceeding $1.4 
million, and a backlog of more than $500 million in mili- 
tary orders, mainly for Regulus I and II guided missiles 
and for Crusader Navy jet fighter planes. 

Texas’ largest aircraft manufacturer is Convair, in Fort 
Worth. With over 25,000 workers, the big plant is now 
flight-testing its supersonic B-58 delta-wing bomber, the 
Hustler. Aircraft conversion and adaptation is also a ma- 
jor operation at Convair. During 1956, the company con- 
verted three dozen C-54 transport planes into all-weather 
search and rescue craft for the Air Force Rescue Service. 
The firm also contracted to help maintain Air Force B-36 
bombers and to carry out nuclear tests in one of these 
planes. 

The three plants of Temco Aircraft Corporation hit a 
1956 employment high of some 11,000, as the Dallas-based 
firm was awarded contracts to produce the first U.S. mili- 
tary primary jet trainer. The plane, designated TT-1, was 
originally designed and developed by Temco. The firm 
also produces other craft and components; it is one of the 
nation’s largest aircraft subcontractors. 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Other significant manufacturing units in North Texas 
and elsewhere in the state are geared to turn out a variety 
of subassemblies, parts, and special equipment for the 
prime contractors in the state and throughout the nation. 


Automotive 


The Texas automobile industry, centered in Dallas and 
Fort Worth, continued its growth in 1956, although the 
year’s output was not the highest on record. In the Dallas 
assembly plant of Ford Motor Company, 122,212 pas- 
senger cars and station wagons were built, the third highest 
annual total scored by the plant. In 1957, however, pro- 
duction is expected to be up, according to company of- 
ficials. This year, the plant will produce all models of 
Ford passenger vehicles except the Thunderbird sports 
car. A total work force of 3,000 is now employed; the 
1956 payroll was $13,367,944. 

The Arlington assembly plant of General Motors turned 
out 76,561 Buick, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac passenger cars 
during 1956 for the regional market. December employ- 
ment in this plant also approximated 3,000 at year-end, 
with payrolls running almost $2 million a month. Both 
Ford and General Motors plants increased their activity 
substantially at the beginning of the 1957 model year to 
meet heavy demand for new cars. 

One automotive industry is originally Texan and has 
grown to include nine Texas factories: automobile air 
conditioning. Today, it is estimated, substantially more 
air-conditioned cars are sold in Texas than anywhere else 
in the nation. 

Truck trailers are now being produced, five a day, in 
the new Trailmobile plant at Longview. This large-scale 
builder of heavy-duty trailers began operation in Longview 
only last year. 


Food Processing 


One of Texas’ biggest manufacturing industries, and 
inevitably one of the fastest growing, is food processing. 
Tied closely to the increase in population, the state’s food 
business has progressed from its grist-mill beginnings to 
its present complexity in such gradual stages that it has 
never attracted much public attention. In 1956, more than 
60,000 Texans were employed in food processing—from 
shrimp freezing on the Gulf Coast to cottonseed-oil re- 
fining in North Texas. A single Texas food processor, Im- 
perial Sugar at Sugar Land, recently spent $3 million 
on plant enlargement. Over the past several decades, such 
highly localized enterprises as bakeries, dairies, and bot- 
tling plants have followed the population curve and ex- 
panded far beyond the small-business category in major 
metropolitan areas. Texas agricultural products such as 
beef cattle and citrus fruit have also drawn packing and 
processing firms to the state. 

Today, however, a broader change is under way. Na- 
tional companies that have heretofore supplied the South- 
west from plants in other areas are reaching the decision, 
one by one, that the regional market is now large enough 
to support manufacturing branches in Texas. Galveston’s 
new Lipton’s Tea plant is one of several large market- 
oriented food installations recently established here. Now 
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Campbell Soup is conducting research in Texas Gulf Coast 
rice and has set up pilot plots of tomatoes in Waco, Min- 
eola, Bryan, Grand Saline, and Hearne. If it is proved 
possible to match the high-quality standards set by the 
company, Texas vegetable growers may reap a larger 
share of the national market through new, large-scale 
canneries. 


Electronics 


From coast to coast, the electronics industry has been 
one of the most expansive during the past year And the 
$10.3 billion volume recorded for 1956 is expected to be 
topped by around $11 billion this year. Much of this busi- 
ness will come to Texas, where major electronics centers 
have developed in the Houston and Dallas-Fort Worth 
metropolitan areas. 

Airborne equipment orders constitute one of the main 
sources of demand for electronic devices. Both commercial 
airlines and defense agencies are expected to spend more 
than ever before on electronic systems during this year. 
One example of the striking growth already recorded: 
Texas Instruments, Inc., of Dallas, raised its sales from 
about $28 million in 1955 to approximately $44 million 
in 1956. This company is now the world’s largest producer 
of transistors, the “electron valves,” that are replacing 
vacuum tubes in many applications. Texas Instruments of- 
ficials see a constantly broadening market in the future. 
From a total U. S. output of $34 million worth of transistors 
last year, they expect production to grow to $150 million 
by 1961. 


Textiles 


Textile milling continued through 1956 as one of Texas’ 
underdeveloped industries. No business is more pre- 
cariously balanced in its finances. The slightest change in 
costs of labor or fibers or in the market prices received 
can bring sweeping changes in the textile economy. For 
this reason, textile men have been reluctant to experi- 
ment with new plants in relatively untried territory. To- 
day, most of the Texas mills turn out duck, denim, twills, 
and other heavy industrial cotton goods, 


A primary reason for the underdevelopment of textile 
production in Texas is the shortage or potential shortage 
of water in many otherwise promising locations. Neverthe- 
less, those mills already operating in Texas report a high 
level of activity during 1956. The Sherman Manufactur- 
ing Company is expanding its Sherman mill by one-third to 
increase output of cotton fabrics, especially bed sheeting. 
Elsewhere in the state, the increased popularity of cotton 
sportswear has stimulated the market for colored yarn 
fabrics and especially for denim, which is not only milled 
but fabricated into clothing in Texas. 

One of the most difficult current problems of the cotton 
textile makers is the heavy price competition offered by 
inexpensive imported goods, especially from Japan. This 
is offered as one of the reasons why a projected $10 mil- 
lion mill for San Marcos was postponed indefinitely during 
1955. 

Rosert H. Ryan 


AGRICULTURE 
The Worst Year 


While there were declines in some other areas of the 
state’s economy during the past year (notably residential 
construction and sales of durable goods) agriculture was 
the only seriously unfavorable part of the total business 
picture. Six years of the worst drouth in the history of the 
state (Texas Business Review, July 1956) have greatly 
reduced many crop harvests and forced some ranchers to 
sell off their breeding stock. As in the thirties, dusters en- 
velop the western part of the state, eroding the land and 
killing the crops. Farm income has sagged to the lowest 
point since 1946, An added factor in 1956 was the 3% drop 
in prices farmers received for their products. 

The effects of the drouth are apparent in the report on 
each of the state’s major commodities given below. In one 
instance, wheat, the table fails to show the effects of the 
drouth, Income for 1956 was 6% above that for 1955, but 
both years were far below the average for a normal year. 
Wheat was formerly one of the mainstays of the state’s 
agriculture (Texas Business Review, January 1957). In- 
come from the record 1947 harvest was exceeded that 
year only by income from cotton and cattle. And Texas 
was one of the major wheat producers in the nation. The 
1947 crop, 124 million bushels, was 10% of the U. S. out- 
put. But since the start of the drouth, wheat production has 
nosedived, until in 1956 it was only 25.4 million bushels. 
Income from wheat was $40 million (twelfth place among 
the agricultural commodities). As a result, wheat could no 
longer be classed as a major Texas commodity. 

Texas farmers are fighting back at the drouth (Texas 
Business Review, July 1956, November 1956). Irrigation 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-December 

















Percent 
Commodity 1956 1955 change 
Thousands of dollars 

(3) | ne ey 1,884,921 — 9 
RC Re Cer 550,290 716,601 — 23 
Cottonseed .......... Sdecntnnness 71,207 83,233 —4 
TOI oo cae pceceaccaes 39,527 37,350 + 6 
NS teal ca thadedectshablincnsdsteponsinn 6,537 11,248 — 42 
CL, ha EN eae 16,352 19,233 — 15 
Grain sorghum .................. 81,459 92,695 — 12 
WN oh 340 342 — 1 
Peanuts -_. 12,201 29,976 — 59 
oer 55,857 68,682 — 19 
eC Ne Re 317,422 310,948 + 3 
Re 96,997 94,901 + 2 
I ites cek ca scctechcestniieds 63,918 58,215 + 10 
Sheep and lambs ............ 80,453 22,817 + 33 
Ned oe ae 18,177 16,931 + 7 
| SSE eee 14,168 13,011 + 9 
I obo dctntnieocenesnouante 69,307 62,271 + 11 
Eggs ..... F ten Ciscaseniiainagesy 55,790 66,186 — 16 
Milk and milk products -... 127,335 109,496 + 16 
Fruit and vegetables __... 89,825 70,785 + 27 





Farm cash ineome as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of seeuring complete loeal marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialities of loca] 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the aecuracy 
of the index shown on page 32. 
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is their principal weapon, and where it is practical, spec- 
tacular results have been achieved. In the Panhandle-South 
Plains region, from 1950 to 1954 the number of wells in- 
creased from 14,000 to 27,000 and irrigated land from 
1,860,000 acres to 3,500,000 acres. This year farmers in 
that area expect to grow more than one-tenth of the nation’s 
cotton for a return of well over $200 million. Another 
weapon against the drouth is the use of rapidly maturing 
crop varieties which will develop before summer’s searing 
heat parches the soil. Farmers are also learning to use 
better water conservation methods to get the most out of 
what little rainfall they do receive. 

These practices have enabled some areas to remain pros- 
perous despite the drouth, and their success has pulled up 
the average for the state as a whole. But in the final 
analysis, most Texas farmers and ranchers are very hard 
hit by the drouth. A survey of the Lone Star State’s econ- 
omy in 1956 shows that agriculture was the only really 
weak spot. 

Unless it rains, the sick man of Texas is not likely to 
recover much in 1957. 


Prices and Income 


While the cost of living showed signs of another upward 
spiral, prices Texas farmers received for their products 
decreased 3% in 1956 from the year before, from an index 
of 259 to 250 (see table below for monthly indexes). Crop 
prices during 1956 declined 2% (from 249 to 244), and 
prices for livestock and related products dropped 5% 
(from 273 to 258). At year’s end, cotton was selling for 
29.5 cents a pound, as compared with 30.5 cents a pound 
in 1947-49. Cottonseed was selling for $64 a ton, as com- 
pared with $74.50 a ton in the 1947-49 average. Beef 
cattle brought $11.40 per 100 pounds, as compared with an 
$18.20 average. Calves, $12.40 per 100 pounds, as com- 
pared with a $20.70 average. Sheep, $6.50 per 100 pounds, 
as compared with a $10.10 average. Lambs, $14.90 per 
100 pounds, as compared with a $19.40 average. Eggs, 
$.415 per dozen, as compared with a $.442 average. And 
grain sorghum sold for $2.08 per 100 pounds, as compared 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14= 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 








Dec 1956 Dec 1956 
Dec Nov Dec from from 

Index 1956 1956 1955 Nov1956 Dec 1955 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 253 251 247 + 4 + 2 
ALL CROPS 251 252 236 +s + 6 
Food grains 225 226 224 o¢ se 
Feed grain and hay 199 195 149 + 2 + 34 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 222 207 127 + 7 + 75 
Fruit 86 150 106 _ — 19 
Truck crops 388 354 343 + + 13 
Cotton 244 247 243 — 1 aed 
Oil-bearing crops 301 293 228 + 8 + 32 

LIVESTOCK AND 

PRODUCTS 256 250 262 + 2 — 2 
Meat animals 248 243 259 + 2 — 4 
Dairy products 274 272 261 + 1 +t & 
Poultry and eggs . 231 224 278 + 3 —17 
Wool 304 286 255 + 6 + 19 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 











Dec 1956 Dec 1956 
Dec Nov Dec from from 

Classification 1956 1956 1955 Nov1956 Dec 1955 
TOTAL 2,408 3,036 2,333 — 21 + 8 
Cattle 1,895 2,519 1,866 — 25 + 2 
Calves 375 403 370 — 7 + 1 
Hogs 0 2 5 —100 —100 
Sheep 138 112 92 . + 28 + 50 
INTERSTATE 2,041 2,628 1,976 — 22 + 8 
Cattle . 1,623 2,205 1,621 — 26 oe 
Calves i dis : 296 318 264 — 7 + 12 
Hogs 0 2 0 —100 0 
Sheep 122 103 91 + 18 + 34 
INTRASTAT 867 408 357 — 10 + 8 
Cattle : 272 314 245 — 13 + 11 
Calves .- 79 85 106 — 7 — 25 
Hogs 0 0 5 bind —100 
Sheep 16 9 1 + 78 +1500 








*Rail-car basis: cattle, 80 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


with a $2.49 average. However, prices for rice showed an 
increase—from an average of $3.78 per 100 pounds for 
1947-49 to $4.75 as of December 1956. Grapefruit also in- 
creased, from a 1947-49 average of $1.02 per box to a 
December price of $1.16. 

Reflecting the decline in prices as well as acreage de- 
creases in many commodities and the cumulative effects 
of another year of drouth, farm income was 9% less in 
1956 than in 1955. Total income for the year was $1.7 bil- 
lion, as compared with $1.9 billion in 1955, Each succes- 
sive year since the start of the drouth in 1951 has seen farm 
income decrease. The farm cash income table (see p. 9) re- 
ports the amount and the percentage change of Texas in- 
come from 1955 to 1956, by commodities. Although 10 of 
the 19 commodities increased, decreases were registered by 
many of the more important crops (e.g., cotton, cottonseed, 
grain sorghum, rice). As a result, the total decreased. 





Cotton 


The 1956 Texas cotton crop was estimated at 3.6 million 
bales (500-pound gross weight) in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture final report of 1956. This was considerably 
below the 1955 4-million-bale output but above the 1945— 
1954 average of 3.5 million bales. Participation in the Soil 
Bank program was very heavy, and harvested acreage was 
only 6.2 million acres, as compared with 6.9 million acres 
in 1955 and the 1945-54 average of 8.6 million acres. But 
the lint yield per harvested acre (278 pounds) was the 
third highest in the state’s history, exceeded only in 1955 
(281 pounds) and 1866 (325 pounds). The 1945-54 
average yield was 194 pounds per acre. 

These high yields per acre for the past two years reflect 
the increased use of irrigation; returns from dryland acre- 
age have been very low because of the drouth. Almost 2 
million acres of the 1956 crop were under irrigation. In 
the Trans-Pecos area, irrigated cotton averaged two bales 
per acre. 

Texas is still far away the king of cotton. Its 3.6 million 
bale crop was trailed by Mississippi (1.6 million bales), 
Arkansas (1.4 million bales), California (1.4 million 
bales), and Arizona (.8 million bales). Total U. S. pro- 
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duction was 13.3 million bales. The 1956 crop brought 
Texas farmers $550 million, 23% below the $716 million 
in 1955. 

Income from cottonseed was also down from 1955 by 
14% (from $83 million to $71 million). One and one-half 
million tons of seed were produced in 1956, as compared 
with 1.7 million tons in 1955. However, last year’s output 
was above the 1945-54 average of 1.4 million tons. 


Livestock 


The livestock situation in 1956 continued strained be- 
cause of the drouth. Range and pasture conditions in many 
parts of the state reached a record low in late summer and 
forced heavy marketing of cattle, calves, and sheep. Hardest 
hit region was the Edwards Plateau, where grass was ex- 
hausted, credit and feed supplies severely strained, and 
ranchers were selling from their foundation stock. At 
year’s end, range feed was scant throughout the state, 
heavy feeding still widespread. Of the state’s 254 counties, 
222 were classified as “drouth disaster zones” for federal 
livestock aid. In the areas which received moisture in the 
fall, pastures were already closely grazed by the start of the 
new year. 

However, income from livestock continued high. Total 
income from livestock and its related products rose 5% in 
1956 from 1955 (from $755 million to $794 million), as 
Texas farmers and ranchers got more money from all 
commodities except eggs (down 16%, from $66 million to 
$56 million). 

Cattle income was 2% higher, increasing from $311 
million in 1955 to $317 million in 1956. Calves registered 
+2% (from $95 million to $97 million); hogs, +10% 
(from $58 million to $64 million); sheep and lambs, 
+33% (from $23 million to $30 million); wool, +7% 
(from $17 million to $18 million) ; mohair, +9% (from 
$13 million to $14 million) ; poultry, +11% (from $62 
million to $69 million); and milk and milk products, 
+16% (from $109 million to $127 million). 


Grain Sorghum 


Last year, Texas produced 61% of the nation’s total 
grain sorghum, with a crop of 124.2 million bushels. This 
was below the record 148.3-million-bushel output of 1955 
but far above the 1945-54 average of 82.1 million bushels. 
The yield was an all-time high of 26.0 bushels per acre, 
despite the drouth. As in the case of cotton, this record 
yield was the result of irrigation. Over half of the High 
Plains harvested acreage was irrigated in 1956. Total acre- 
age harvested in Texas was 4.8 million acres, down from 
1955 (6.3 million acres) but above the 1945-54 average 
(4.2 million acres). Income from the crop was $81 million, 
12% below the $93 million for 1955. 


Rice 

In the September 1956 issue of the Texas Business Re- 
view, a report on the state’s rice industry revealed the un- 
happy situation in which Texas rice farmers found them- 
selves in 1956. International trade is the key to the health 
of this industry, but foreign markets for U. S. rice are 
drying up. Cuba, traditionally the state’s largest customer 
(buying an average of 75% of the crop), has reduced its 
rice imports by 30% in the last five years because of in- 
creased home production. For the same reason, other im- 
porting countries have greatly reduced their purchases. 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-December 





Percent 








Shipments 1956 1955 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS ...... 36,693 86,356 + 1 
Lhe eee eee 5,554 7,916 — 380 
Canteloupes ... PSE St ane 2,893 3,421 — 15 
Grapefruit SERIE es Ay SR are 110 449 — 76 
Honeydews .... seid sey 7 uty 554 410 + 35 
Watermelons —.................... = . 1,588 3,306 — 52 
Mixed citrus ..... wee ands oa 409 330 + 24 
Total vegetables $1,008 28,364 + 9 
Beets Aaa = 106 81 + 31 
Broceslt. «............... vee ar = 64 14 +857 
Cabbage ‘ 2,738 2,298 + 19 
Cartets ............. 6,368 5,012 + 27 
Cauliflower .. ‘ ee 1,240 + 49 
ee aaa acs icsihassLaneicninscccenncasemasbanbussenieeincassan 168 380 — 56 
NN a tea a 14 22 — 36 
sa, chiens 47 36 + $1 
Lettuce 2,854 3,174 — 10 
Me -. 4,466 4,223 + 6 
Peppers Peis were 637 578 + 10 
TN acaieintaccreenenteneins dcetida 806 541 + 49 
SN ee Pe 969 + 25 
Sweet potatoes, —.............<......... since 107 128 — 16 
pe non RD eer . 8,800 4,450 — 15 
REESE eens oa eee dems 16 8 +100 
III cic. $= Bee 5,210 + ll 
(i SRE ea nap ice ree 181 76 + 72 





As a result, rice is coming to be in much the same position 
as cotton—surpluses are piling up and acreage controls 
must be applied. The future seems to hold only continued 
cutbacks, unless domestic consumption can be boosted. 


Citrus Fruit 


In January 1951, temperature in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley hung below freezing for 92 consecutive hours. The 
disastrous result: 7,700,000 of the Valley’s 9,550,000 pro- 
ducing citrus trees were killed. The loss was in the multi- 
millions, and it seemed as if Texas’ once great citrus in- 
dustry was thoroughly wiped out. But the Valley citrus- 
men thought differently. Almost immediately, they began 
developing new rootstock and replanting their citrus 
groves. 

The story of the Texas citrus industry since 195] has 
been that of a steady comeback from the freeze disaster 
(Texas Business Review, August 1956). Statistics on the 
1956 crop show that citrusmen have made good gains 
during the five-year interval, particularly in oranges. Last 
year, 2 million boxes of oranges were produced in the 
Valley. This was a good increase over the 1955 crop (1.6 
million boxes), and the growers are fast catching up with 
the 1945-54 average production (2.7 million boxes). 

Grapefruit production in 1956 was 3 million boxes. 
This was also a large increase over the year before (2.2 
million boxes) yet far below the 1945-54 average (10 mil- 
lion boxes). The drouth and a scarcity of water for irri- 
gation have hindered Valley growers in their comeback, but 
great strides have already been made. Citrusmen are pre- 
dicting that by 1965 their tree losses will have been com- 
pletely recouped. And, because the replanting is being 
done on better land with better rootstock and more mod- 
ern techniques, they are predicting that the Texas citrus 
industry will be bigger than ever. 

James H. KEAHEY 
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RETAIL TRADE 
Survey of Texas Trade 


A belated rush of sales in December 1956, which topped 
November by 21%, failed by 2% to bring total retail sales 
for 1956 to a level equal to that of 1955. However, non- 
durable goods made a 4% gain, offset by a 12% loss of 
volume in durables. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 








Percent change 











Millions of dols 
————_—_—— Dec 1956 _ Dec 1956 Jan-Dec 1956 
Type of Dec Jan-Dec from from rom 
store 1956 1956 Nov 1956 Dec1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
TOTAL ....... 1,027.8 9,911.9 + 21 — 4 — 2 
Durable goods 264.8 $8,120.2° + 8 — 8 — 12 
Nondurable goods 763.5 6,764.77 + 27 — 2 + 4 





T Revised. 


Sales reported by 241 Texas department and specialty 
stores for December gained 55% over November but fell 
6% short of December 1955, although equalling 1955 
volume for the year as a whole. Best increases were at Gal- 
veston (+12%), McAllen (+7%), and El Paso and 
Henderson (each +5%). Of 27 cities reporting various 
retail lines separately, all topped November substantially, 
nine bettered last December, and five gained over the 
whole year (by +1% to +3%). Best gains over December 
1955 were at Brownsville (+15%), Henderson (+12%), 
and Galveston (+9%). For the year, El] Paso and Port 
Arthur each showed a 3% increase. 

The December ratio of credit sales to total retail sales 
in 58 Texas department and apparel stores (64.3%) 
equalled that of last December. The collection ratio (35.7) 
compared with 37.3 last December and was the best since 
May. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949-100 
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Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 29 
Texas newspapers averaged 2% under November and 8% 
below last December. Among 113 Texas cities, 69 cities 
reported postal receipts for the year 1956 larger than re- 
ceipts for 1955. 


The National Picture 


After earlier slow weeks, customers burst into a wild 
scramble for holiday merchandise during the few days 
before Christmas, producing record sales again. Services 
purchased rose 7.5% from a year earlier. Retail sales 
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nationally in December were at an annual rate of $196 
billion, nearly 4% over the preceding December. The 
year’s volume at retail neared $192 billion, with up to $200 
billion foreseen for 1957. The unit gain was smaller be- 
cause of concealed price rises. However, the over-all record 
sales masked disappointing performance for various lines 
and in certain areas, Expected business failed to mature in 
localities where buying power was crippled by the con- 
tinuing drouth or other weather developments, by strikes 
and layoffs, and by slowed homebuilding. Furthermore, 
1956 was a year of increasing prices and rising living costs, 
during which were noted scattered evidences of consumer 
resistance to mounting price tickets. During 1956, the Gulf 
Southwest was ahead of the national average sales in- 
creases during 18 weeks, equal to the average in 5 weeks, 
and below the average in 29 weeks. Early January was 
slightly above average. 

Sales response to post-Christmas sales and to January 
reduced price clearance and special promotions was strong, 
especially in apparel and household furnishings. During 
early January, sales slowed for furniture, television and 
radio, and for new and used automobiles. 

Inventories at manufacturing and wholesale levels in 
some lines, such as electrical appliances, were more than 
ample. Production has slowed for them and for farm ma- 
chinery and some textiles. Stocks in retail stores, on aver- 
age, were reasonably in line with sales expectations. How- 
ever, some merchants are building stocks slowly, in view of 
a late Easter. New automobiles in dealers’ hands increased 
sharply after receipt of new models, with medium-priced 
cars apparently least favored. Retail food stocks were 
noticeably higher than a year earlier. 

Credit rising more slowly. Credit commitments of 
about $40.6 billion top a year earlier by about 10%. Instal- 
ment accounts in November were increasing at an annual 
rate of about $3.6 billion. Instalment notes for automobile 
purchases are increasing significantly in size, Numerous 
customers are reported as switching from the conventional 
charge-account or cash bases to revolving-credit plans 
permitting as much as six months for payment on non- 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 


the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Dec 1956 Dec1956 Jan-Dec 1956 
establish- from from from 
Group ments Nov 1956 Dec1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 246 + 10 — 65 — 15 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 147 + 25 — 8 + 2 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 296 — 8 — 17 — 10 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel ; ; ‘ 190 + 654 — 7 + 1 
Drug stores 124 + 41 + 3 + 6 
Eating and drinking places 103 + 5 + 1 — 1 
Food stores am, + & — 4 + 4 
Gasoline and service 
stations 603 + & + 4 + 7% 
Genera] merchandise stores 178 + 56 — 5 +e 
Other retail stores - ._ 288 + 48 + 2 + £ 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit ratios* Collection ratiost 
Number of 
reporting Dec Dec Dec Dec 
Classification stores 1956 1955 1956 1955 
ALL STORES om . 68 64.3 64.3 85.7 $7.3 
BY CITIES 
Austia .......... 5 60.9 59.1 50.9 56.1 
Cleburne : 3 36.8 86.3 45.7 48.8 
i eee * 67.9 68.5 $9.8 39.8 
Galveston po cerasce cots 8 60.0 60.3 47.9 45.2 
San Antonio -............... 4 62.5 63.6 36.6 41.3 
WI, an a 5 56.3 56.4 50.1 56.4 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
ation)? oo... ee | 65.1 65.1 34.6 35.7 
Department stores (under $1 
CR ee Oe 47.4 46.3 43.8 45.7 
Dry goods and apparel stores... 5 69.4 68.9 55.0 56.0 
Women’s specialty shops ............. 11 63.0 63.0 40.4 46.8 
Men’s clothing stores -............... 4 62.0 64.2 47.2 51.3 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Or SIR ............—........... BW 65.3 65.3 85.3 86.8 
$500,00 to $1,500,000 0. = «12 52.9 52.3 46.2 50.3 
$250,000 to $500,000 —............... 10 48.5 48.7 45.8 44.7 
Less than $250,000 —......... 15 40.5 44.1 44.5 42.9 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 


durable goods. Yet department stores reported instalment 
sales in November to be about 11% above that month of 
1955. 

Repayments on instalment debt have been increasing 
steadily. Reports on collections vary. Some localities and 
lines of retailing report November-December collections as 
excellent. But some large cities indicate that abnormally 
heavy quantities of outstanding obligations were placed 
in the hands of collection agencies. ““Tight money” policies 
are being reflected in pressure on merchants to liquidate 
overdue accounts and to be more prompt in follow-up and 
more selective in acceptance of new accounts and instal- 
ment applications. Finance companies are also under pres- 
sure of higher borrowing rates. Retail merchants are re- 
ported to hold only 14% of the instalment paper they 
originate. Important holders include sales-finance com- 
panies (29%), commercial banks (38%), and credit 
unions (6%). Apart from credit, savings in the fourth 
quarter of 1956 claimed about 7.5% of disposable in- 
comes, against 5.7% in the final quarter of 1955. 


Prices firming. Wholesale prices remained strong at 
year-end, except for farm and food lines. The consumer 
price index advanced in eight of nine months to reach a 
new high of 117.8 in November. Weakness in some food 
items was offset by increases in most other components. 
Many manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers have 
reached the apparent limit of their abilities to absorb fur- 
ther material and labor costs and expenses. Attempts to 
pass on these increases into consumer prices may be limited 
by even more intense mercantile competition and by in- 
cipient buying resistance among customers. 

Prospects favorable. Most mercantile circles expect 
continuing good business in at least the first half of 1957, 
with slowly rising prices largely offsetting dollar increases 
in sales. Low sales in early 1956 will not set high hurdles to 
be overcome. Consumer incomes are expected to remain 
high or to increase; 3,000,000 new customers will likely 
be added. Farm incomes appear to be improving. Be- 
cause of credit restrictions and shifts in consumer pref- 
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erences, not all retailers will share equally in improved 
or maintained sales volume. Margins and profits will be 
under increased pressure. The November-December sur- 
vey of consumers’ buying intentions showed continuing 
optimism but less buoyancy and immediacy. Buying on a 
basis of debt commitment appears less attractive, with 
higher interest cost and shorter terms, Basement depart- 
ments, discount operations, and middle-priced lines for 
nondurables are expected to draw proportionately in- 
creased trade. However, expenditures for pleasure are ex- 
pected to remain high. Also high interest rates may place a 
drag on sales through the increased attractiveness of adding 
to savings. 
A. HamiLton CHuTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 




















Nov 17- January-December 
Dec 14 
1956 (dollars) Percent 
City (dollars ) 1956 1955 change 
| ae ence 18,935 146,730 145,999 + & 
Bastrop ... 2,550 Peery: Paes 20,951 por te 
Brownfield ...... 8,198 86,660 80,668 1 a 
Cameron .......... 7,256 78,180 81,994 — 6 
Childress ... 5,899 52,445 52,590 " 
MO 4,562 ssaepcoeii 49,088 aes 
Cleburne ....... 12,551 115,704 124,886 — 7 
Coleman a 5,656 61,298 63,630 — 4 
Crystal City - 6,627 37,680 $2,517 + 16 
Cuero 5,036 53,630 49,570 + §$ 
Eagle Pass 6,195 62,067 58,160 ++ ¥ 
Edna . 4,595 44,343 54,176 — 18 
El Campo ... 8,618 94,814 95,208 ee 
Gainesville... 14,866 187,753 140,324 — 2 
Gatesville —.............. 7,541 46,919 51,746 — 9 
Eee ee 5,429 45,443 46,164 — 2 
see eee 6,815 74,388 72,388 + 3 
Granbury 2.2... 2,426 29,176 25,122 + 16 
Hale Center ................ . 1,028 18,008 15,198 + 18 
Hillsboro ..... 5,912 60,558 61,165 — 1 
Huntsville —................. 8,082 89,092 82,766 + 8 
Jacksonville —................. 18,116 157,589 137,598 + 15 
teaetly ................. S586 36,590 36,741 +e 
EE 6,859 66,523 62,729 + 6 
Kerrville: .................... 12,50 108,840 102,338 + 6 
Kingevilie —................... 16,590 136,394 133,869 + 23 
eT a 2,155 26,299 28,582 — 8 
LaGrange ....................-. 4,914 45,667 43,415 + 5& 
Levelland ..... 7,839 75,258 74,824 + i 
Littlefield 4,914 60,540 61,286 — 1 
We ss 12,377 73,392 73,390 os 
Le a eee 9,593 93,995 85,623 + 10 
pO Ea 4,584 45,931 46,804 — 2 
ea 63,930 566,207 512,404 + il 
| Le 118,783 128,183 — 4 
teas ............... 3,286 30,739 29,863 + 8 
Pistaview: 2-3... 21,309 168,906 163,874 + 8 
Raymondville 5,620 61,510 62,467 — 2 
Sinton ... 6,264 We Se Sa 
NN cc 1,850 27,407 28,018 — 2 
MN one 8,562 71,772 68,758 + 4 
Waxahachie ................... 10,341 109,373 109,853 +s 
INE one 10,301 106,411 115,833 — 8 





Other cities are listed under “Local Business Conditions.” 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Steel from Texas 


Steelmaking capacity of the nation reached a new record 
level on January 1, according to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. The outlook for expansion continues promis- 
ing. Texas output capacity has increased 265% since 1946, 
the greatest gain made during the decade by any of the 
nation’s 27 steel-manufacturing states. 

Steel production in Texas is centered chiefly at Hous- 
ton and at Lone Star, near Daingerfield in Northeast Texas. 
Smaller but significant production is carried on at Pampa, 
Longview, and Fort Worth. The two major plants at Hous- 
ton and Lone Star are both undergoing extensive expansion 
programs, and one large new mill, expected to cost more 
than $250 million, may be built at a coastal site before 
1960. 

Heaviest southwestern markets for steel are provided 
by the petroleum industry and its associated enterprises. 
Were Texas still overwhelmingly dependent on agriculture 


= 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 











January-December 








Dec Percent 
Use 1956* 1956* change 





Consumption (thousands of kilowatt hours) 








TOTAL 2,690,165 36,858,860 33,869,216 + 9 
Commercial 267,779 4,686,064 4,575,387 + 3 
Industrial 1,911,015 24,179,848 22,155,279 + 9 
Residential 430,809 6,621,348 5,820,246 + 14 
Other 80,561 1,371,600 1,818,304 + 4 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission estimates. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 


and lumbering, as it was in 1900, it is doubtful whether 
there would be any steel production here. Agricultural 
machinery has been manufactured in Texas since before 
the Civil War. But even the discovery of oil and the acceler- 
ation of Texas industrialization did not bring the steel 
business to Texas for many years. There was no large- 
scale production until 1942, when Sheffield tapped the 
first heat of steel at Houston. In 1957 considerably less 
than one-third of the steel needs of the state are filled by 
local producers. 

Sporadic attempts to establish a steel industry near the 
low-grade ore deposits in East Texas have been made from 
time to time since the close of the Civil War but never suc- 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation.1947-1949-100 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission of 














Texas 
January-December 
Percent 
Product 1956 1955 change 
CRUDE OIL 
Production (thous of bbls) 1,078,693* 1,021,809 + 6 
Value (thous of dols) 3,091,803 2,858,503 + 8 
Runs to stills (thous of bbls) 833,238 780,982 + 6 
NATURAL GASj 
Production (thous of dols) 487,123 467,092 + 4 
SULFUR 
Recovered from gas (long tons) 4,185 3,786 + 11 





*Preliminary. 
tIncludes casinghead gas. 


cessfully. The names of such communities as Pittsburg and 
New Birmingham reflect the high hopes of East Texans. 

Officials of American Rolling Mills of Middletown, 
Ohio (the parent company of Sheffield in Houston) visited 
Texas in 1939 and made a study of raw materials and 
markets. Evidently they were impressed with the potenti- 
ality of the area, for it was not long before the company be- 
gan to make plans for expansion into Texas, Houston was 
chosen as the millsite because of its Gulf location and be- 
cause it was already a major gathering point for the ship- 
ment of iron and steel scrap (an important raw material 
for use in steel manufacture). Other factors considered to 
be favorable were the proximity to the ores of East Texas, 
to limestone in the central section of the state, and to 
cokable coal in Oklahoma. 

Nearly 4,000 persons, with a total payroll of $22 mil- 
lion, are now employed at Sheffield’s Houston mill. When 
annual purchases in the form of supplies and utility and 
transportation services are added to the payroll, yearly 
expenditures are estimated to be between $75 million and 
$80 million; most of this amount is spent in Texas and 
neighboring states. Limestone for the plant is purchased 
from suppliers in the Austin area; coal is shipped from 
Oklahoma and Alabama; and about 60% of the ores come 
from East Texas (chiefly from the Rusk and Jacksonville 
areas). Mexico is the source of most of the remaining ore 
used. The Mexican ores are higher grade than those from 
Texas and are especially desirable for the production of 
some types of iron. A small amount of ore is imported from 
Brazil for use in the manufacture of specialized steels of 
high quality. 

Sheffield’s 1955 output was 1,050,000 ingot-tons, com- 
pared with a total of 190,000 tons produced during the 
first year of mill operation. Expansion plans include the 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949-100 
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Crude Oil Production in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949:100 
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proposed expenditure of $118 million for added pig iron 
and steel output and for improved and expanded finishing 
facilities. This program is in addition to a mill enlargement 
project already under way. 

When the current construction program is completed, 
steel ingot capacity will be upped to 1,260,000 tons, and 
plans have been proposed for another 500,000. Future ex- 
pansions may also include a plant to make sponge iron 
(estimated cost, $25 million) and a strip mill. If the latter 
is constructed, the potential of the Southwest as a producer 
of end products such as refrigerators, stoves, and other 
appliances, as well as automobiles and machinery, will be 
greatly increased. 

Lone Star Steel Company’s mill in Morris County is 
a fully integrated operation. The company, a comparative 
newcomer among steel manufacturers, was organized in 
1942 to operate facilities constructed by the government 
during the steel shortage of World War II. In 1948 the 
firm purchased the government plants, mines, and Okla- 
homa coal properties. A $90-million expansion program 
aimed at complete integration was started in 1951 and took 
three years to complete. 

Coal for Lone Star mill operation is shipped from Okla- 
homa; limestone is secured from the Chico area of North 
Texas; and ores are hauled by truck and rail from deposits 
located within a few miles of the plant. Many economists 
doubted whether Lone Star could survive in such a highly 
competitive industry. However, few would now hesitate to 
say that the operation has been highly successful. Exec- 
utives of the firm chose to concentrate their marketing 
efforts in the petroleum industry, a wise decision. Further- 
more, soon after its organization, the company implemented 
a carefully planned and thoughtfully administered public 
relations program, which impressed potential customers. 

Last year Lone Star turned out approximately 600,000 
tons of steel ingot. Sales amounted to $88,650,577; net 


WELL COMPLETIONS 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 














January-December 1956* 1955 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total Total 
TEXAS ......... 13,038 880 7,488 21,406 20,236 
Southwest -.. 1,528 235 1,285 3,048 3,093 
Gulf Coast ............ 1,215 275 1,111 2,601 2,525 
East . ; ae 484 81 561 1,126 983 
North Central __. 4,131 52 8,438 7,621 7,524 
UD “siciictiiencace ae 89 943 5,681 5,054 
Panhandle _......... 981 198 150 1,329 1,057 
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Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949:100 
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profits were $10,151,363; and earnings per share were 
$3.84. The plant furnished employment to over 3,000 resi- 
dents of Northeast Texas. Some employees live as far as 
30 miles from the mill and commute daily. The benefits of 
the mill are thus not confined to one small area, but income 
is spread through several counties. Furthermore, a large 
portion of the stock is held by East Texas residents. 

Lone Star has let contracts for the construction of a fifth 
open hearth furnace, which, when completed, will enable 
the company to expand production by one-fourth. Stretch 
reducing facilities used in the production of electric weld 
pipe are also being expanded. The enlargement program, 
expected to cost approximately $8 million, will be com- 
pleted in 1958. 

Jones and Laughlin, one of the nation’s major steel- 
makers, has been considering for some time the erection of 
a $250-million mill at an optioned site east of Baytown, 
near Anahuac. After the company’s request for a federal 
tax write-off was denied, Jones and Laughlin announced 
that plans would be re-examined. Observers feel, however, 
that the firm’s investment in option and other costs is al- 
ready so large that the plant will be built. One favorable 
omen: the Southern Pacific Railroad is reported to be con- 
tinuing with plans to build a spur to the proposed site. 

Expanded steel capacity reinforces the attraction of 
Texas for more market-oriented industries. Companies that 
use much steel have naturally been hesitant to establish 
plants in an area where supplies are short. But it now seems 
that one of the major obstacles to increased manufacture 
of consumer goods in Texas is fast being overcome. 


STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Average month January-December 





Area and Dec Percent 
product 1956 1956 1955 change 





Stocks (thousands of barrels) 





UNITED STATES 


Gascline. <.............. 185,796 182,822 164,760 + ll 
Distillate ....................... 184,809 108,879 105,755 + $8 
Residual Shee ae a 42,649 40,759 45,083 — 10 
mn en 81,799 26,603 28,138 — 6 
TEXAS 
Gossae: ................  ORSTS $2,896 28,453 + 16 
Distillate ...................... 18,682 14,207 13,826 + 8 
CS eee 7,847 7,605 6,838 + 11 
ND ose acces. 3,482 8,587 8,491 + 8 





*For 52 weeks ending December 29, 1956. 


*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 
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FINANCE 
Dollar Drouth 


As the national economy enters a new year with gen- 
erally optimistic expectations, a problem as old as the 
weather plagues Texas and the Southwest—a shortage of 
lendable funds. Banks, building and loan associations, and 
other lending agencies are all distressed by low inventories 
of the vital business irrigant, money. The shortage is 
nationwide and shows no indication of abating. Those same 
prophets who foresee a 4% increase in Gross National 
Products for 1957 (half due to increase in physical goods 
produced and half due to price increases) generally expect 
this advance to be achieved despite, not because of, an 
alleviation of the dollar drouth. 

How is it that a nation with most of the world’s gold 
finds its financial institutions virtually strapped for lend- 
able funds? The answer lies in the built-in governor placed 
on the financial machinery which serves the country’s need 
for money and credit. This control mechanism is the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, the nation’s 
network of central banks. 


CHANCES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board ef Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








= z 


Percent change 








Dec 1956 Dec 1956 Dec 1955 
from from from 

Account Nov 1956 Dec 1955 Nov 1955 
ASSETS + $8 + 4 + 2 


Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves — 2 — 1 + 3 
Loans, less loans to banks and 


valuation reserves oe +e + 1 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans : + 1 — 8 + 1 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities se + 32 ** 
Real estate loans — 6 — 6 + 2 
Other loans — 2 + 4 + 2 
Total U. S. Government 
securities — 4 — 3 + $8 
Treasury bills : — $1 + 61 + 33 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness -................... — 8 + 11 + 51 
Treasury notes — 5 — 23 + 32 
Bonds .... + 1 — 2 — 1 
Other securities ; — 1 ee — 1 
Loans to banks — 91 +s — 86 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks .... oe + 13 -= 
Cash in vaults _..... + — 6 + 1 
Balances with domestic banks + 41 + 22 + 1 
Other net assets + 3 — 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Total adjusted deposits —....... — 4 — 4 + 2 
Demand deposits .. — 8 — 6 + 2 
Time deposits wna os bad + 2 
U. S. Government deposits — 38 + il — 12 

Total interbank deposits + 28 + 26 + 13 
Domestic banks + 29 + 26 + 13 
Foreign banks .. — 6 + 6 — 6 

Borrowings + 38 +467 — 90 

Other liabilities + 4 + 57 + 1 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS... — 1 + 6 se 





Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 








January-December 




















Dec Percent 
Type 1956 1956 1955 change 
Number 
ALL LOANS 2,928 45,680 52,700 — 13 
Construction . : 613 8,636 12,167 — 29 
Purchase 961 15,784 19,860 — 18 
Other 1,354 21,260 21,173 +e 
Value in thousands of dollars 
ALL LOANS 18,079 271,598 344,548 — 21 
Construction 5,607 80,195 114,544 — 30 
Purchase 7,682 120,725 149,020 — 19 
Other 4,790 70,678 80,984 — 13 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


The size of the money supply is capable of expand- 
ing rapidly regardless of the amount of goods and serv- 
ices offered for sale; thus some check on the rate of ex- 
pansion must be provided to prevent the nation’s credit- 
creating machinery from being turned into an engine of 
inflation. This check is provided by the authority given the 
Federal Reserve Board to control the volume of credit 
granted by all member banks of the system. These mem- 
ber banks do the bulk of the nation’s commercial banking 
business. Their ability to make loans depends on the amount 
of reserves they have on deposit with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of their district. Anything which serves to reduce 
their reserves inhibits their lending power. The Federal 
Reserve Board can reduce their reserve balances by: 


1. Increasing their reserve requirements; 
2. Selling securities in the open market. 


In addition, the Reserve Board can make it expensive for 
member banks to borrow more reserves from it by raising 
the discount rate. This discourages still further the ex- 
pansion of credit. A final weapon is “moral suasion,” by 
means of which the Board endeavors to convince credit- 
granting agencies of the need for restraint. All these meth- 
ods of control except increase of reserve requirements have 
been used in the past two years. 

The power to reduce the supply of credit is exercised 
sparingly and only when a clear-cut need exists. No single 
group of men wishes to receive the onus of responsibility 
for having brought on a recession by throttling a business 
boom. This charge has been brought against the Board in 
the past. 

The rapid upward surge of our economy, creating a 
huge demand for investment funds, plus a rapid expansion 
of consumer credit for the purchase of homes, automobiles, 
and other accessories of the good life, has created concern 
in top financial circles that the situation might become a 
dangerous inflationary spiral. After remaining on a plateau 
for over two years, the consumer price index has begun an 
ominous rise. So has the index of wholesale prices. 

The result is renewed talk of another increase in the re- 
discount rate. In a recent speech, the assistant to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board chairman hinted at the possibility in 
referring to signs of inflation, including the rise in the cost 
of living in the last 18 months, If this rise continues, it 
will bring about an increase in wage costs in many indus- 
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tries because of escalator clauses in union contracts. This 
could lead to further increases in prices. 

Such an increase in the rediscount rate would be the 
seventh since May 1954, at which time the rate was 114%. 
It is now 3%. A higher rate would probably be in effect 
now were it not for the uncertainty created by the Suez 
Crisis. This caused abandonment of a raise which was 
contemplated shortly after the election. 

Not all economists share the view that a further tighten- 
ing of the money supply is needed at present. This is due 
to the imperfect nature of our measures of the nation’s 
economic health and to the imperfections in the art of 
business forecasting. The reduced rate of increase in the 
volume of consumer credit outstanding is taken by some 
authorities as an indication that the danger is past. Others 
feel that the expected expansion in business investment 
and in construction, both private and governmental, will 
keep the situation critical. 


Industry Reports 


Lone Star Steel Company has issued a preliminary 
report of earnings for the year ending last December 31 
which shows a net of $3.84 a share on sales of $88.7 million. 
This is a substantial increase over both sales ($74.5 mil- 
lion) and earning per share ($1.80) in 1955. 

Texas Industries, Incorporated, officials expect both 
sales and earnings for the fiscal year ending next May 31 
to show considerable increases, Net earnings of $249,668, 
equal to 22 cents a share, were reported for fiscal 1956, Ex- 
pansion costs and cement shortages affected earnings ad- 
versely in the second half of the year. 

Dresser Industries, Incorporated, reports earnings 
of $7.96 a share for the year ending last October 31. This 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-December 31 




















Percent 
Account 1956 1955 change 
TOTAL oon ceeeeeecceenee--oe-e- $278,259,694 $284,465,626 — 4 

Ad valorem, inheritance, 

ne DS ise ces 14,647,574 16,305,434 — 10 
Natural and casinghead gas 

pronuciion tamer ............................ 12,341,672 12,988,880 — 65 
Crude oil production taxes .................. 46,199,042 44,181,769 + 5 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes —.................-.........- 6,323,826 5,354,726 + 18 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes .......................-.--.---. 263,475 269,145 — 2 
Net motor fuel taxes —....-............. 54,460,638 49,942,089 + 9 
Cigarette tax and licenses —................ 14,949,918 14,618,892 + 2 
Alcoholic beverage taxes 

OE cies, SEO 9,704,700 + 15 
Automobile and other sales taxes _..... 6,324,603 6,932,495 — 9 
All licenses and fees -...................-...... 8,173,924 7,753,890 + 5 
Franchise taxes _.. Neen Dae 488,919 $26,179 + 35 
Mineral leases, land sales, 

rentals, and bonuses .. 10,545,426 23,462,264 — 55 
Oil and gas royalties re 8,406,437 6,936,003 + 21 
Interest earned .................--...-..--00--00---- 7,050,703 7,838,645 — 10 
Unclassified receipts —........................... 16,107,979 18,308,983 + 21 
Other miscellaneous revenue ..... 5,401,414 3,895,500 + 89 
Federal aid for highways _.................. 6,715,324 15,949,543 — 58 
Federal aid for public welfare .......... 37,719,887 37,782,820 ** 
Other federal aid 2 eee 5,958,187 6,838,918 — 13 
Donations and grants _........................ 115,685 84,801 + 86 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Interna] Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 
. July 1-December 31 
Percent 
District 1956 1955 change 
4 yc! Sarre $921,217,448 $822,187,858 +2 
Income .. ora . 330,801,655 294,786,922 + 12 
Bimaployment ..................... 7,048,248 8,339,318 — 15 
Withholding: ...................... : 479,808,021 433,870,122 + ll 
Other a eieateed wiameiaesninicas 103,559,524 85,191,496 + 22 
SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT ...... 487,740,366 421,882,995 + 16 
Se aL a eee me . 176,102,918 149,171,391 + 18 
Employment ... 95,295 262,976 — 64 
Withholding as 247,293,310 212,520,832 + 12 
ich causes 64,248,843 50,927,796 + 26 
NORTHERN 
DISTRICT ........... 483,477,082 400,304,863 + 8 
Tee 154,698,737 145,615,531 + 6 
Employment 6,952,953 8,076,342 —i14 
Withholding: —............. 282,514,711 212,849,290 + 9 
NN hn i ead siacciniccevont $9,310,681 34,263,700 + 15 





figure is based on preliminary, unaudited data. If adjust- 
ment is made for the 100% stock dividend of December 
19, the per-share earnings for 1955 and 1956 were $3.98 
and $2.51, respectively. Sales for fiscal 1956 reached $230 
million, a 35% increase over 1955. Net income of $17.3 
million was up 60% from 1955. Higher earnings were the 
result of improved sales brought about by the company’s 
continuing capital expenditures program. Anticipated 
growth in the per capita consumption of oil and gas prod- 
ucts, together with population increases, should result in 
continued growth of the company. 


Braniff Airways, Incorporated, stockholders have 
approved a plan to issue up to $40 million of equipment 
mortgage sinking fund bonds. The 434% bonds, due in 
1976, will finance part of the company’s proposed $83 
million aircraft expansion program. Purchasers of the se- 
curities will include Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S., 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, and Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

Woodley Petroleum Company anticipates record 
earnings and sales in 1957 as a result of the recent in- 
crease in the price of crude oil and an assumed continued 
high rate of production from its Canadian holdings. For 
1956, per-share earnings amounted to an estimated $2.75. 
This compares very favorably with the $1.80 earned in 
1955. Most of the gain resulted from the company’s opera- 
tions in Canada, where daily average production of nearly 
3,800 barrels was about double the company’s 1955 figure. 

Pearl Brewing Company expects net income for 1956 
to show a $200,000 increase over the 1955 net of $2.3 mil- 
lion. Net per share should fall between $2.05 and $2.10, 
compared with $1.93 in 1955. Sales should run about 5% 
ahead of the 1955 figure of $33.2 million. A similar gain 
for 1957 is expected. Increased advertising is given part of 
the credit for these results. The company’s program of 
expansion of capacity will continue into 1957 with expendi- 
tures of about $500,000. 

Francis B. May 
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CONSTRUCTION 
Below the Peak 


Estimated value of Texas building authorized in 1956 
totalled $915 million, 10% short of the peak year 1955. 
The decline was brought about by the sudden tightening 
of credit for home mortgages in July and by the increase 
in interest rates and downpayments. The 1956 total of 
$438 million worth of residential building was down 27% 
from 1955. The only 1956 increase in new residential 
building occurred in apartment houses. 


“Building Construction in Texas 
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“Value of Building Construction Authorized. 


New nonresidential building, on the other hand, 
reached an all-time high. The total for 1956 stood at $372 
million, 17% better than 1955 and 2% higher than the 
peak year 1950. One factor contributing to this increase 
over 1955 was a 70% increase in office and bank building, 
which totalled $71 million in 1956. Also, $103 million 
worth of schools were built, 48% more than in 1955. Fac- 
tory authorizations increased 40%, stores 32%, and serv- 
ice stations 26%. 

The year 1957 hoids much promise for the construction 
industry. Not only are there hopes for loosened credit, 
which may revive the suburban march, but also a con- 
tinuation of business expansion is expected. As larger cities 
annex neighboring towns and communities, new fringe 
areas will result, just as when existing industrial areas be- 
come filled to capacity new areas in other locations spring 
up. Many experts look for 1957 to be better, construction- 
wise, than 1956. 

Estimated building per capita for 1956 was $209.55, 
some 9% below 1955. Of all reporting cities, Richardson 
ranked first, with $6,733.13 per capita, or over $560 a 
month. Others reporting more than $1,200.00 for 1956 
were Farmers Branch ($4,570.49), Irving ($3,650.90), 
Piney Point Village ($3,415.00), Euless ($3,072.00), 
Groves ($3,033.08), Mesquite ($2,642.69), Bunker Hill 
($2,048.00), Benbrook ($1,881.69), Castle Hills ($1,- 
550.74), Lake Jackson ($1,527.10), Richland Hills ($1,- 
472.00), Bedford ($1,292.00), and Andrews ($1,275.05). 
December’s building per capita ($10.85) showed a drop 
of 28% from November. Groves had the highest December 
per capita, $348.46. 

Military spending in San Antonio will mount as bids 
are asked about February 1 for a $213,000 testing facility 
at Kelly Air Force Base and a $66,000 base communi- 
cation building at Brooks AFB. Funds are expected to be 
ready in January for a $1 million air freight terminal at 
Kelly AFB. Bids will be asked in March, with a mid-1958 
completion date. The biggest project ($8 million) will be 
the School of Aviation Medicine, to be moved to Brooks 
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AFB from Randolph AFB (Texas Business Review, No- 
vember 1956). Building funds earmarked for Brooks AFB 
total $10.2 million. The main hospital at Brooks Army 
Medical Center is to be air conditioned at an estimated 
cost of $530,000. The air freight terminal and Air National 
Guard facilities planned at Kelly AFB are expected to cost 
$2.4 million. Lackland AFB has a $3.5 million 250-bed ad- 
dition under construction at the base hospital. An ad- 
ditional $740,000 has been set aside for a new airmen’s 
dormitory at Randolph AFB. 

A new office building, to cost more than $1 million, 
was started in mid-December in Dallas. It will contain 
approximately 48,000 square feet of air-conditioned office 
space as well as some 30,000 square feet of interior park- 
ing facilities, Completion is scheduled in about eight 
months. Even though no skyscrapers are planned for 1957 
in Houston, other building should more than make up the 
difference. In 1945 Houston boasted 3 million square feet 
of office space; since 1945 Houston had added 2.7 million 
square feet more of office space. Early in this year the pro- 
posed $15-million Lucky Lager Brewing Company plant on 
the Hempstead Road is expected to reach the drawing 
board, along with announced expansion programs for Shef- 
field Steel, Humble Oil and Refining, Henke and Pillot, 
General Foods, and Diamond Alkali. Southwestern Bell 
Telephone will spend $25 million in 1957 at the rate of $2 
million a month for buildings, dial system equipment, 
telephones, cables, wire, and poles in the Houston area. 

In school construction, Rockport Independent School 
District has a $600,000 program under way to give the 
area a new junior high school, elementary school, gym- 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in ceoperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor 
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Dec Percent 
Classification 1956* 1956 1955 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Thousands of dollars 
ALL PERMITS 55,807 915,400 1,022,448 — 10 
New construction 48,549 810,209 920,731 — 12 
Residential (housekeeping) 22,770 438,116 601,963 — 27 
One-family dwellings 21,920 415,810 578,707 — 28 
Multiple-family dwellings 850 22,306 23,256 — 4 
Nonresidential buildings 25,779 372,093 318,768 + 17 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 7,258 105,191 101,717 + 8 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITANT 
ALL PERMITS 55,807 915,400 1,022,448 — 10 
Total metropolitan 41,378 680,321 765,318 — 11 
Central cities 37,369 588,146 633,470 — 7 
Outside central cities 4,009 92,175 131,848 — 80 
Total nonmetropolitan 14,429 285,079 257,130 — 9 
10,000 to 50,000 population 8,505 167,213 166,482 ve 
Less than 10,000 population 5,924 67,866 90,648 — 25 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

TAs defined in the 1950 Census. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 

















Type of Dec Nov Jan-Dec 
construction 1956 1956 1956 
Thousands of dollars 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 101,980 98,917 1,619,071 
ALL BUILDING 76,650 74,456 1,269,455 
Residential are 26,401 31,182 661,165 
Nonresidential : 50,249 43,274 608,290 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
UTILITING . .............. 25,830 24,461 349,616 





nasium, and field house as well as additional classrooms. 
The junior high school will be located at Ingleside; Port- 
land is the site for classrooms, lockers, workrooms, library, 
and gymnasium. Gregory will get new classrooms; Skid- 
more will have a 10-room elementary school; and Taft 
recently voted for at 24-room elementary school with a cafe- 
teria. Elsewhere, Sherman has authorized the awarding of 
contracts for the construction of two new schools to total 
$399,253 in cost. Pampa opened bids late in January for a 
new junior high school estimated at $1.3 million. 

A new international airport has been estimated at about 
$4.6 million at Corpus Christi. The city hopes to get it 
under way in 1957. A total of $6.4 million in streets and 
sewer projects will be begun or completed in 1957 in the 
same city. Other proposed building in Corpus Christi will 
include the addition of two floors to the Hawn Building, a 
new St. Patrick’s Church, an education building for the 
Parkway Presbyterian Church, enlargement and remodel- 
ing of the Church of the Good Shepherd, expansion of the 
Braslau Furniture Company, a warehouse and office for 
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Sechrist-Hall Company, and a new building for the Western 
Auto Stores. New buildings are also planned for United 
Savings Association, Corpus Christi Savings and Loan 
Association, and First Savings and Loan Association. May- 
flower Motel will add 77 units, and Crocker Transfer and 
Storage Company will build a new structure. 

The Post Office Department and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture will share the new 15,700-square foot: Fed- 
eral Building at Terrell. Since the annexation of Ysleta 
by El Paso, other large cities across Texas have endeavored 
to augment their property taxes as well as keep their free- 
dom to spread. The biggest single annexation attempt, at 
Houston, involving 27 water districts, covers about 188 
square miles. When the annexation ordinance was first 
mentioned in February 1956, the total bond debt of the 
water districts was $17 million. In early January 1957 the 
debt had risen to over $33 million. Those communities op- 
posed to being taken into the city limits of Houston in- 
corporated themselves and voted substantial bonds during 
the past year to raise the original $17 million debt to $33 
million and make annexation a little less attractive to 
Houston. 

Grand Prairie expanded its city limits an additional 
12 square miles. Hurst, in nearby Tarrant County, pro- 
poses to annex a large area, partly in Dallas County. 

A plan to fence in Ennis by incorporating independently 
a strip of land surrounding the city is opposed by the 
Ennis City Council. The area includes not only lakes but 
also much of Ennis’ industrial district. To block this action, 
the council voted to annex in all directions, excluding the 
existing town of Sonoma. The final step will be taken by 
the new commission elected late in January. 
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One step to the top 





Texas Executive Development Conference 


Two dozen businessmen will be gathering at a Central 
Texas guest ranch this week for a 34-day visit. Not vaca- 
tioners in the usual sense, the men are participants in the 
third annual University of Texas Executive Development 
Program. 

All of the men have just one thing in common: they 
hold company positions immediately below the top-man- 
agement level. Otherwise, they represent a broad cross- 
section of southwestern business. 

The program was first established in 1955 at the re- 
quest of business and industry and is co-sponsored by the 
College of Business Administration and Division of Ex- 
tension of The University of Texas. Each year, an ad- 
visory committee and a program committee from business 
and industry work together with the sponsors in planning 
the program. 

Enrollment is limited to 24 men selected from nomina- 
tions submitted by company officials. The participating 
executives are usually sponsored by their companies. 

The core of the program consists of a number of seminar 
discussions on a wide range of topics, from “Business and 
Society” to “Managerial Accounting and Finance.” 
Panels, role-playing, visual aids, informal discussion, and 


personal consultation are some of the activities making 
up the rest of the course. 

Discussion leaders will live together with the men for 
the duration of the program. They will be housed in mod- 
ern quarters in the quiet, scenic surroundings of the ranch. 

Classroom sessions will begin at 8:30 a.m. and con- 
tinue until 4:15 p.m. daily, Monday through Friday. The 
men will work in an atmosphere of informality designed to 
promote active participation in the program by every 
member of the group. 

Program lecturers this year include many outstanding 
educators and businessmen. Among these will be Merlyn 
S. Pitzele, senior editor of Business Week, Dr. Joseph L. 
Massie of the University of Chicago Business School, 
and Oliver A. Ohmann, assistant to the president on man- 
agement development, Standard Oil Company (Ohio). 

Faculty members from several departments of The Uni- 
versity of Texas will also be on hand as discussion leaders 
and lecturers, including Business Administration Dean 
William R. Spriegel. Others will be Dr. James C. Dolley, 
finance; Dr. Joe B. Frantz, history; Dr. Robert L. Suther- 
land, sociology; and Dr. John R. Stockton, business sta- 
tistics. Sytva M. Bow.sy 
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L . I 
Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec from from from 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 

Retail sales... + 45 + 6 — 5 
Apparel stores. + 76 — ie - 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores ....... (atpimions — 9 — 28 me siacaninesocees — 13 

Postal receipts.................... es 3 115,656 + 40 + 2 $ 930,877 $ 883,241 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contrasts ; $ 470,817 — 71 — 74 $ 21,815,208 $ 20,299,962 + 7 

Bank debits (thousands) .......... , $ 78,272 + 10 — 14 3 894,372 $ 822,021 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 65,207 + 6 + 7 $ 58,069 $ 60,163 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 14.8 + 4 — 12 15.4 13.7 + 12 

Employment]... ; dete 31,200 + 2 + 7 29,354 28,050 + 6 
Monafactering euaplepenentt. 8,560 — 1 + 12 8,425 8,160 + 8 

Percent unemployed] __............. 5.0 + 6 + 2 5.1 4.6 + 11 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 

Postal receipts es seat . $ 8,835 + 29 — 15 $ 41,950 $ 41,211 + 32 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,456 — 6 — 4 $ 27,846 g 26,585 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }|| penis $ 4,239 — 5 + 6 $ 4,151 $ 3,896 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover}... 6.8 — 1 — 8 6.7 6.8 — 1 

AMARILLO (pop. 125,049") 

ER ea + 26 — 10 — 13 
Automotive stores - — 8 — 18 — 24 
Department and apparel stores.. ot ES eee + 58 — 8 oe 
Eating and drinking places... cee + 9 ss — 1 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores...........................-....-.---------- peeteeees + 4 — 8 ge : : — 7 
ne ei aa ee cee ea z 197,882 + 19 + 7 $ 1,676,324 $ 1,592,525 + & 

Building permite, hens Sedevel contracts a ee +169 +113 $ 20,529,356 $ 21,632,790 — 5 

Bank debits (thousands) oe 180,361 + 6 + 5 $ 1,930,866 $ 1,862,386 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? s | 112,481 + 4 + 1 $ 108,472 $ 109,065 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover}... 19.6 + 3 + 4 17.8 17.1 + 4 

Teen ee icaksaamdniboneaion 48,200 + 2 + 4 46,492 44,730 + 4 
Manufacturing eupleymenti clteatecas 5,200 se baad 5,225 5,130 + 2 

Percent unemployed] ........-....---..--------.-.---c-ecceeeeeee--- : 4.5 + 2 os 4.5 4.9 — 8 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550" )- 

Postal receipts._...... schshsnicaist a 29,845 + 28 — 10 $ 245,391 $ 240,020 + 2 

Building saci, Dans Sodienal eaieiete... .$ 585,625 + 66 — 53 $ 8,251,040 $ 17,110,516 — 52 

SS NERO 205,700 + 1 + 4 198,117 184,880 + 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) | ............. 66,875 os + 11 63,344 55,360 + 14 

Percent employed (area) §.............. SSS ae : 4.5 + 7 + 29 4.3 4.5 — 4 

AUSTIN (pop. 168,500") 

0 SCE a ne eee ; + 33 ease eS ar Ie ee — 7 
Automotive stores _. + 24 — 3 — 19 
Department and apparel aioe... beteataeed + 64 — 3 se — 1 
Eating and drinking places... — 7 + 4 — 6 
RTS An eee + 6 — 9 + 7 
Furniture and household 

EET CT eae + 52 — 6 8 
Gasoline and service stations... + 1 + 6 — 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores... ; sia eciied + §& — 28 Gees memes — 8 

I iia sacantcnicserinetinennins en 308,223 + 28 — 17 $ 3,072,685 $ 3,054,782 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts... ceseeseese-ee-- $ 2,549,849 + 36 + 18 $ 45,779,606 $ 40,918,148 + 12 

Bank debits (thousands) J... .$ 146,244 + 8 — il $ 1,781,538 $ 1,638,175 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fi]... $ 121,032 + 11 + 1 = 115,643 $ 116,107 ins 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] __......________. 15.2 se + 1 15.4 14.1 + 9 

Employment] ions 70,200 se + 4 68,917 65,320 + 6 
Manufacturing snaliementt_ 5,210 — 1 + 8 5,084 4,600 + 11 

Percent unemployed] ._...........-.__--...-.--.--.- ; 4.0 + 8 + 25 3.9 3.6 + 8 

BAY CITY (pop. sestnddl 

Postal receipts... ‘a betiabisiesusdendsicce 12,256 + 62 — il $ 114,944 é 109,273 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) .. 12,465 + 2 — 1 $ 130,997 $ 210,694 — 38 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢]]........ Kcsinuetsons 3 19,805 + 62 + 3 g Se) Seon Oe ee 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]... 9.3 + 3 + 19 _* rs ee 2 ee a 
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Conditions 









































Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec from rom from . 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts............... $ 26,638 + 58 + 15 $ 223,975 i 203,733 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts ‘penciaeen a 308,060 — 60 — 48 $ 4,413,581 $ 4,097,405 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) eames ri taceenanenaes .. $ 19,515 + 4 + 3 $ 227,860 $ 210,694 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }|| aloes ae 22,251 + 1 — 10 $ 23,193 $ 22,704 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover}|_............... seh Ses 10.6 ee + 9 9.8 9.3 + 5& 

Employment (area) || : PEDRO, eS 425,200 + 2 + 1 406,892 380,760 + 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) |[........ pean 92,975 + 1 + 8 89,908 84,260 + 7 

Percent unemployed (area) ||... 3.0 — 6 + 11 3.4 3.4 bed 

BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416") 

Retail sales... : Lxeieauheced. J, Peace + 85 PR ka aes Wo PA preetaeciec — 1 
Automotive stores. waite , ae + 19 + 6 — 2 
Department and apparel eeeta.. ’ : rete + 78 ok al ge + 8 
Eating and drinking places... Sicetedeasey |); WL cea + 9 MO Res se 
General merchandise stores .........................-..-..-- + 69 mee OL, Ges + 2 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores _..... ; Ssepecbcabes peers — 24 — 19 eit | fs eee — 9 

OS EE Ea a ee ee ee $ 109,804 + 36 iF $ 1,080,022 $ 1,027,127 + 6 

Building permits, less federal ahnate.. is 478,752 — 656 — 41 $ 12,870,602 $ 8,367,869 + 54 

Bank debits (thousands) ... Fh 137,771 — 6 + 8 $ 1,660,313 $ 1,482,907 + ll 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tll peleregesveea a 120,179 + 9 + 5& $ 107,746 $ 101,761 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'||............ PEASE? 14.4 — 9 — 1 15.4 14.6 + 6 

Employment (area) || —......... scughcteta 85,200 ss + 1 84,550 82,320 + 8 
Manufacturing employment Cares) }.........:.. 29,190 se + 6 28,562 27,200 + § 

Percent unemployed (area) || .......-.-..------..----------------- 3.8 — 8 — 27 4.8 6.2 — 23 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,550") 

Postal receipts : a 9,578 + 7 — 10 £ 94,917 $ 93,937 + 1 

Building permits, less federal wietneiie.. ee 117,892 + 99 +117 $ 1,488,160 $ 1,649,689 — 10 

Bank debits (thousands) ... ee 8,070 + 6 — 4 $ 92,125 $ 88,327 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fll sit pdeccue Oe 8,070 — 38 — 86 $ 12,673 $ 12,578 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover}... : 9.2 + 30 + 16 7.3 7.0 + 4 

BIG SPRING (pop. 24 cond 

Retail sales.................. aig. * eles + 30 ae SE ee oo Pe eee ly snares — 6 
Department and appard men Shiai. aeapiaenials + 838 — 8 ee — 1 

Postal receipts........ eh ae 27,323 + 60 — 7 $ 251,058 $ 236,824 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contmants. CEOS | 171,580 — 52 — 40 $ 4,160,915 $ 2,512,920 + 66 

Bank debits (thousands) ; 3 27,755 + 11 — 2 $ 309,085 $ 299,078 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $1). oon 28,371 + 1 — 2 $ 27,488 sa 25,336 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} ........ Secetee si 11.7 + 7 — 8 11.8 11.8 — 4 

BORGER (pop. 18,059) _ 

Postal receipts........... ce lic a scitoaatsleccdalae $ ee AU a ae 5 

Bank debits (thousands) . nae ae 17,269 Saisie + 12 z 202,663 $ 169,067 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands). tI) daeteneecece ae i er ee + 7 $ 16,252 $ 15,326 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|}_....--- 16.3 + 6 + 43 12.5 11.0 + 14 

BRADY (pop. 5,944) 

GRRE SEE EEE Sn a ene $ 4,256 + 38 — 7 $ 42,754 $ 46,400 — 8 

Building permits, less federal sntenaie PEO 2,015 +908 — 96 Y 54,800 $ 151,780 — 64 

Bank debits (thousands) ........... pried $ 8,915 + 6 — 6 & 41,976 3 46,976 — il 

End-of-month deposits Uemenin) tll. siisnevedcen 6,664 — 1 ss $ 6,575 t 6,586 oe 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] ._.............. eek eas 7.0 + 9 — 8 6.4 7.1 — 10 

BROWNWOOD ( pop. 20 181) 

Retail sales.__......... petite T  & pacinewee + 44 eee eee — 8 
Automotive ao... + 14 ie ae — 10 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores........................ pace 0 ac) demtiadeaes + 18 oe, el ke a ai eS “oS 5 a LL ee ee — 12 

Postal receipts......... ‘ $ 20,723 + 31 — 24 $ 205,505 $ 210,912 — 3 

Building permits, lane federal saiieitn $ 12,275 — 37 +8389 $ 599,260 $ 534,290 + 12 

Bank debits (thousands) ... $ 10,558 + 8 oe $ 125,268 $ 121,736 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) || eae | 12,885 + 8 — 8 $ 12,110 $ 18,385 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'||.__. poke elas 10.4 se + 8 10.4 9.1 + 14 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 



































Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec from from wa SO from 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts wd $ 6,670 + 20 — 21 $ 68,919 $ 73,835 — 7 

Building permits, less Sedenel contracts $ 47,404 + 23 + 33 $ 609,314 $ 1,010,826 — 40 

Bank debits (thousands) - .$ 6,432 + 1 — 6 $ 76,430 $ 75,229 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }|| = 10,914 bd — 22 $ 12,165 $ 12,265 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! 7.1 + 6 + 22 6.3 6.1 + 3 

BRYAN (pop. 23,883") 

se cadet ome + 18 + — 4 
Department ond apparel shores " + 72 — il — 2 
Food stores : + 3 + : -% 

Postal receipts : -$ 23,880 + 13 — 6 $ 220,895 $ 228,157 — 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts 3 206,024 — 24 — 34 $ 4,086,024 $ 3,131,031 + 31 

CALDWELL (pop. 2,109) 

Bank debits (thousands) . . =® 1,908 + 11 + 9 $ 20,677 $ 20,815 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl Sos"s anal 3,971 — 2 — 6 $ 8,961 > 4,015 — il 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] .._............. se 5.7 + 12 + 14 5.2 5.2 os 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 122,956") 

Retail sales + 30 oe po ee + 1 
Apparel stores + 7 + 5 + 4 
Automotive stores + 23 + 21 — 38 
Department and apparel stones + 76 — 5 — il 
Food stores + 17 + 3 + 17 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores : : a + 4 — 8 : ; ‘ + 8 

Postal receipts Fy 147,025 + 14 — 14 $ 1,586,657 $ 1,557,104 + 2 

Building permits, less federal ecntanste z 881,415 — 29 — 40 $ 22,427,432 $ 29,982,188 — 25 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 180,549 + 7 > 6 $ 2,079,124 $ 1,991,508 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }|| $ 115,846 se + 9 ey 108,796 $ 107,847 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] .... ; 18.7 + 8 — 3 19.1 18.5 + 3 

Employment] : i tacit 64,700 +s + 1 64,225 62,840 + 2 
Manufacturing seulement’. Pe : 8,270 ** + 1 8,205 8,180 + 1 

Percent unemployed]... om 5.1 + 4 + 4 5.5 6.2 — 11 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Department and apparel stores._.......... ‘ : + 82 — il ‘ : : — 6 

Postal receipts «ai 75,114 +350 — 4 $ 256,205 $ 250,816 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts .$ 128,344 +227 +319 $ 1,516,264 $ 1,585,367 — 4 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 16,922 + 18 — 4 $ 184,683 $ 182,788 + i 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tH. $ 22,301 +s + 3 $ 21,760 $ 21,978 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 9.1 + 15 — 5 8.5 8.3 + 2 

DALLAS (pop. iinataldl 

Retail sales... + 27 — 6 — 7 
Apparel stores + 61 — 8 + 8 
Automotive stores + 2 — 1 — 30 
Department and apparel showes. + 61 — 5 + 1 
Drug stores + 4 — 6 + 2 
Eating and drinking pinces + 4 — 2 — 8 
Florists + 60 — 2 + 13 
Food stores + 2 — 10 6 
Furniture and houssheld 

appliance stores + 19 — 21 — 21 
Gasoline and service stations + 8 — + 9 
General merchandise stores + 66 — 9 — 2 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — 4 Ws | peer (TD at pee — 15 
Office, store, and school supply dealers : + 14 — 8 Sesraocgiess . : + 9 

Postal receipts $ 1,865,758 + 10 — 4 $ 19,832,973 $ 19,427,929 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts .... $ 17,554,476 — 6 — 15 $134,896,028 $166,833,958 — 19 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,469,839 + 14 + 8 $ 25,580,204 $ 24,168,394 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf] $ 1,122,764 + 15 + 2 $ 989,259 $ 993,216 ee 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 28.3 + 6 + 7 25.9 24.3 + 7 

Employment (area) || : 339,200 + 1 + 4 329,942 314,850 + 6 
Manufacturing employment inven) Il : 86,575 o¢ + 9 83,792 78,130 + 7 

Percent unemployed (area) || : 2.3 se + 21 2.4 2.5 — 4 
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Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec from from rom 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) 
Postal receipts cae 12,089 + 23 — 8 $ 123,645 $ 127,707 — 8 
Building permits, less federal re . §$ 87,049 — $81 — 88 $ 1,045,081 $ 1,465,000 — 29 
Bank debits (thousands) .. : SEENON ES 9,823 + 4 + 18 $ 108,520 3 95,999 + 13 
End-of-month deposits (Gunends)? - $ 11,970 + 4 + 9 g 11,098 $ 10,918 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| sete 09 10.0 + 1 + 9 9.8 8.8 + 11 
DENISON (pop. 17,504) 
Department and apparel stores , PARE + 58 — 4 Ss Oe i a ee te — il 
Postal receipts._.................. ; $ 18,670 + 68 + 10 $ 168,119 $ 165,844 + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts 3 74,109 — 51 + 99 $ 1,498,871 $ 1,166,329 + 29 
Bank debits (thousands) ...... $ 15,759 + 14 + 12 $ 170,345 $ 157,533 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 17,834 + 5 + 10 $ 16,441 $ 17,159 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'||.... Severe 10.9 + ll — 8 10.4 9.2 + 13 
DENTON (pop. 21,372) 
Postal receipts : $ 80,298 + 46 — 6 $ 268,879 $ 272,014 — il 
Building permits, less federal contracts wm 87,800 — 25 — 61 $ 4,210,850 $ 4,009,236 + 5 
Bank debits (thousands) . § 13,317 + 2 — 12 $ 158,293 $ 162,544 — 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {|| ieacesiaae a 17,059 + 1 se $ 17,090 $ 15,835 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover||._..... eee 9.4 — 1 — 15 9.3 10.3 — 10 
EDINBURG (pop. 15,993") 
Postal receipts $ 9,619 + 87 + 4 $ 99,293 $ 97,994 + 1 
Building permits, fie federal euatensts _ 33,535 — 34 — 56 $ 706,084 & 841,897 — 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,959 — 11 — 9 $ 99,124 $ 98,516 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| rae 8,460 + 8 4 $ 7,672 $ 7,523 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] bshen 10.3 — 17 — 9 12.9 13.1 — 2 





EL PASO (pop. 244,400") 














ase rete cmtutoess > adeeets + 20 — + 8 
NIN so i + 85 Sa A ON yea + 2 
Automotive stores... x + 12 RMD oF ool Re en ae Sr EN ee — 114 
Department and apparel stores + 28 — 5 + 6 
Office, store, and school supply dealers + 4 Os ry ee See + 84 
Piano and musical instrument stores... + 82 + 3 pre te Pere — 1 

Postal receipts Grraks .. $ + 29 + 2 $ 2,401,468 $ 2,347,427 + 3 

Building permits, less federal seuteiate.. $ — 19 — 71 $ 27,809,926 $ 38,599,922 — 28 

Bank debits (thousands) aie + 7 + 1 $ 3,009,077 $ 2,732,603 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢|| .. $ 146,213 + 2 +8 $ 134,039 $ 130,341 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| ; Ss ne 24.7 + 2 + 8 22.4 21.0 + 7 

Employment|... SEL NE ELE eee Ieee . 81,300 + 1 + 4 78,008 74,530 + 6 
Senniiutatting cnt’. - Rema aead 12,950 — 1 + 7 12,531 11,740 + 7 

Percent unemployed|| : = Seiaeeiene 4.4 + 6 + 22 4.5 4.1 + 10 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") 

Retail sales.......... Ee ad (en ee + 41 ae) (nae eae + 2 
Department ey apparel stores Epette, RN genie ree + 71 + 11 + 12 
NON Sc oS Seren ih aritdaacntsssisentadns). .!.  “aenvaconciog + el eee er tw oe Baers a. 8 | 6 Hey eae oe 
Lumber, building santerial, 

and hardware stores ; ee + 28 ae, el a yee em eee + 10 

SS TET ee A oe TT x 82,561 + 16 + 12 $ 845,109 $ 832,125 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 123,530 ee — 10 $ 4,183,358 $ 4,636,562 — 10 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 101,016 — il + 20 $ 1,089,261 $ 954,016 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }| cae 77,088 + 6 + 7 $ 71,401 $ 70,604 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] .... , 16.2 — 12 + 14 15.3 13.5 + 13 

Employment (area) ||_...... See 48,750 + 1 +. 18 47,329 45,680 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 11,630 se + 1 11,483 11,450 +s 

Percent unemployed (area) || ciao 4.9 — 8 — 12 5.7 6.1 — 7 

GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 

Postal receipts $ 20,616 + 40 + 19 $ 172,354 $ 157,162 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 258,135 — 86 — 60 $ 7,710,856 $ 12,790,702 — 40 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,891 + 16 + 23 $ 180,235 $ 158,098 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) | $ 13,896 + 6 + 5 $ 13,844 $ 12,378 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| coset 15.0 + 14 + 18 13.0 12.8 + 2 

Employment (area) || ‘ 339,200 + 1 + 4 329,942 314,850 + & 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 86,575 se + 9 83,792 78,1380 + 7 

Percent unemployed (area) || : 2.3 se + SI 2.4 2.5 — 4 
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Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec from from — from 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
FORT WORTH (pop. : 315,578") 

Retail sales + 21 — 1 — il 
Apparel stores 3 + 53 se ee 
Automotive stores + 2 — 10 — 24 
Department and apparel tious. + 41 — 3 — 2 
Eating and drinking places — 2 + 1 — 4 
Food stores at + 9 — 4 + 14 
Furniture and hounshold 

appliance stores ele : + 22 + 6 + 4 
Gasoline and service stations. 7 : + 12 se + < 
General merchandise stores..... ide ; + 50 + + 8 
Hay, grain and feed stores... : , ceecceutecs + 9 + 38 + 22 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores a ; : — 21 — 8 : 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,378,829 — 52 +100 $ 51,318,960 $ 57,104,337 — 10 

Bank debits (thousands) g 752,154 + 15 + 5&6 $ 8,030,880 $ 7,241,498 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl : $ 379,624 ed + 4 $ 367,977 $ 861,232 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]... : 23.4 + 12 os 21.8 20.0 + 9 

Employment (area) || 2 : 205,700 + 1 + 198,117 184,800 - -¥ 
Manufacturing employment (area) I ll 66,875 - > at 63,344 55,360 + 14 

Percent unemployed (area) || : 4.5 a | + 29 4.3 4.5 — 4 

GIDDINGS (pop. 2 waund 

Postal receipts £ 2,657 + 44 + 6 $ 29,578 $ 29,011 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 1,844 + 1 — 8 $ 21,631 $ 21,906 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft] $ 8,580 + 1 — 20 $ 3,553 $ 4,176 — 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] ; 6.2 se + 11 6.1 5.2 + 17 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Postal receipts : $ 6,013 + 29 + 6 $ 57,606 3 62,748 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) : ‘ $ 4,049 + 12 — 1 $ 44,426 $ 46,659 — 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $|| : $ 4,698 + 3 + 6 $ 4,387 g 4,256 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 10.5 + 12 — 4 9.4 11.0 — 15 

Employment (area) || 25,600 + 1 + 4 24,979 24,100 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 4,760 + 1 + 14 4,563 3,910 + 17 

Percent unemployed (area) || _......... 3.5 — 8 — 8 3.9 4.9 — 20 

GOLDTHWAITE nite 1 — 

Postal receipts _..... $ 1,594 + 12 — 24 $ 19,938 $ 20,764 — 4 

Bank debits (thousands) = $ 2,940 — 5 + 25 $ 36,198 $ 31,144 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fl] ae z 3,244 — 2 + 8 $ 8,126 $ 2,978 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]... : 10.9 — 4 + 17 11.6 10.5 + 10 

GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 

Postal receipts : ems g 22,288 + 81 — 9 $ 216,951 $ 206,376 + 6 

Building permits, lowe federal ousiunate. : $ 847,956 +175 + 86 $ 5,772,379 $ 7,881,076 — 26 

Employment (area) || , 2 339,200 + 2 + 4 $29,942 314,850 + 5S 
Manufacturing anigloyenant (area) 1. 86,575 ss + 83,792 78,130 + 7 

Percent unemployed (area) || ; 2.3 +e + 21 2.4 2.5 — 4 

GREENVILLE (Pop. 17 —?) 

Retail sales... vi : + 16 — 9 ora : — 24 
Automotive stores — 11 & : epee aaa 
Department and apparel stores a + 85 + 3 = — 6 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores hee ; — 23 — 2 Resets SARE — il 

Postal receipts $ 24,948 + 47 — 6 $ 207,783 $ 217,833 — 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts = 79,445 — 46 +295 $ 1,324,861 $ 1,718,134 — 23 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,694 se — 4 $ 150,231 $ 155,135 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|] $ 15,802 + 4 + 4 $ 14,960 $ 15,201 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 9.8 — 8 — 3 10.0 10.2 — 2 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 

Postal receipts $ 45,127 + 49 + 1 $ 361,844 $ 341,520 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts g 224,575 — 2 + 16 $ 3,978,479 $ 3,369,051 + 18 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 32,427 + 8 — 2 $ 449,031 $ 439,365 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }|| $ 23,836 + 38 + §& $ 23,071 $ 22,574 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.6 + 3 — 6 19.5 19.5 se 
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Dec 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec rom from rom 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
HENDERSON sitll 11 mee? 

Retail sales..._.__.. + 12 + 12 — .3 
Automotive analy + 14 + 35 — 8 
Department and apparel stores + 82 se + & 
Drug stores + 37 — 8 + 1 
Food stores ....... case ausenabe — 1 se ee ce + 8 

Postal receipts ae 9,920 + 48 + 11 y 99,672 $ 95,421 + 4 

Building permits, in Selered contracts = ¥ 46,765 — 65 — 16 $ 1,082,149 $ 636,754 + 70 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ a’ 7,174 — 1 + 4 $ 81,035 $ 76,743 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tll. .§ 15,080 — 2 * $ 14,582 z 14,268 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} ......... 5.7 + 2 + 6 5.6 5.4 + 4 

HEREFORD (pop. 8,500") 

Postal receipts ........ Tun ete. es $ 7,236 + 21 + 5 3 71,987 3 69,649 + 8 

Building permits, hens federal ‘contenata Y ne 49,900 + 18 — 89 $ 1,289,414 $ 2,166,817 — 40 

Bank debits (thousands) ......... .$ 10,762 — 23 + 5 $ 114,016 $ 116,154 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| . $ 12,032 — 7 + 25 $ 10,582 $ 9,784 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 10.3 — 25 — 20 10.8 11.9 — 9 

HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 

ac tscbincbp tots rcedanev + 19 ete tS es — 2 
Automotive stores! pigiewiens + 14 — 6 — 12 
Department and apparel meet... + 40 | ee se 
Drug stores {_.......... Ee RC) ey PE ee aE Pe ae + 21 + 2 + 10 
Eating and drinking places! + 14 = ee +. 7 
Rs oc a ecg anv igen > «£ —A4 — 1 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores] + 16 MEY om UY ee tre eer + 8 
Gasoline and service stations] + 8 + 9 + 18 
General merchandise stores{ + 41 — 14 + 5& 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores]... > lene Nir wg econ — 22 -- 8 ee ate: (lye neces — 2 

Postal receipts... 2 MS: oe | 187, 813 + 9 = a $ 13,183,518 $ 12,722, 808 + 4 

Building peveniie, ees federal exateeste. eres $ 8,510,382 — 21 + 50 $151,416,340 $137,766,753 + 10 

Bank debits (thousands) ~......-.....----.--.--....----e--0-- - $ 2,510,863 + 11 + 12 $ 26,883,213 $ 23,400,383 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }|]................... $ 1,807,291 + 8 + 1 $ 1,222,077 $ 1,425,244 —14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] Sian nes 23.9 + 7 + 12 22.0 16.4 + 34 

Employment (area) || ; 425,200 + 2 + 6 406,892 380,760 + 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) ||... 92,975 + 4 + 8 89,908 84,260 + 7 

Percent unemployed (area) ||... 3.0 — 6 + il 8.4 3.4 ad 

JASPER (pop. 4,403) 

Bank debits (thousands) ........... - $ 6,511 + 21 — 7 $ 70,827 $ 64,651 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 7,465 + 2 a $ 6,895 $ 6,419 ae 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 10.9 + 17 — 13 10.3 10.1 + 2 

KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 

Postal receipts........... — | 15,128 + 338 — 28 $ 189,340 $ 141,082 — 1 

Building permits, less tetend ouatnnste i 42,640 + 61 — 32 $ 1,617,536 $ 1,120,435 + 44 

Bank debits (thousands) ......... , anes 15,921 + 15 + 9 3 181,101 $ 168,496 + @ 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]]-.................... $ 16,765 + 6 + 8 $ 15,804 $ 15,465 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 14.7 + 14 + 7% 11.5 10.9 + 6 

Employment (area) || 25,600 + 1 + 4 24,979 24,100 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) I 4,760 + 1 + 14 4,563 8,910 + 17 

Percent unemployed (area) || 3.5 — 8 — 3 3.9 4.9 — 20 

KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") 

Postal receipts _........ ; Nee 24,599 + 87 — 7 $ 250,630 $ 322,746 — 22 

Building permits, less federal contrasts . $ 40,155 +304 — 49 $ 1,062,064 $ 3,590,121 — 70 

Bank debits (thousands) Dies ecatpouiscsmateee © tees Me Pedy a. ater $ 84,510 $ 94,972 — il 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {|| eee $ 5,946 A 6,012 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... cence 14.2 15.8 — 10 

LAMESA (pop. 10,704) 

Postal receipts is .$ 10,899 + 57 $ 99,614 $ 95,709 + 4 

Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 183,182 +187 +191 $ 1,128,282 $ 444,300 +158 

Bank debits (thousands) 5 wer 13,917 — 21 — 9 $ 136,602 $ 127,695 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tll .$ 15,999 — 1 + 9 $ 13,556 $ 12,554 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 10.4 — 22 — 18 10.2 10.2 se 
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Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec from from rom 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) _ 

Postal receipts... os Seite pcan 4,961 + 53 + 9 $ 45,748 $ 45,499 + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) . = a ae 4,663 + 15 + 6 $ 54,762 $ 55,000 aed 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t/|_ ae eee 6,429 +e — 8 $ 6,434 3 6,758 — 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||.__._.. _ ‘skin 8.7 + 14 + 6 8.5 8.1 + 65 

LAREDO (pop. 59,350") 

I i cserscccces a $ 51,439 +115 + 4 3 $29,127 3 319,582 + 8 

Building permits, less federal eontvncte_ g 58,355 — 12 + 52 $ 1,122,938 $ 633,490 + 77 

Bank debits (thousands) _....... 7 z 25,319 + 15 + 18 $ 270,002 3 252,406 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (ements) 21. seas z 19,787 — 2 + 8 $ 19,488 $ 19,274 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]... ” 15.2 + 15 + 9 13.9 13.1 + 6 

LLANO (pop. 2,954) 

Postal receipts... ie .$ 1,982 + 17 —17 $ 21,730 $ 22,482 — 8 

Building permits, bene devel contensta Fes | 200,000 ee) eee $ 437,500 $ 117,500 +272 

Bank debits (thousands) ... ceedatn = ae ee 3 28,974 g 28,437 + 32 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl. eet eae oe Lg $ 3,358 $ 3,423 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover| eee eee bene oe 8.6 8.3 ae | 

LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) 

Department and apparel stores Se oecaad cheeses okoeccs + 69 — 9 : : 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts 2 22,350 760 + 20 $ 367,895 $ 422,050 — 13 

Bank debits (thousands) .. £ 8,444 eee + 2 $ 89,228 $ 40,408 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl $ 4,923 + — 8 $ 4,849 3 4,845 aed 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] _............... 8.4 + 6 + 4 8.1 8.3 — 2 

LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328") 

Postal receipts . = 86,650 + 19 — 27 $ 396,671 $ 869,322 + 7 
Building pemaiin, hos tout sontenate a } 225,670 — 18 — 42 $ 65,279,765 $ 6,220,527 — 15 
Bank debits (thousands) snes z 38,601 + 14 — 8 $ 433,882 $ 409,951 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (Geeusnnde) ti. : .* 40,400 + 8 + 6 $ 87,356 $ 36,454 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover]... : 11.6 — 19 — 8 11.6 11.2 — 4 
Employment (area) |] ......................... eens 25,600 + 1 + 4 24,979 24,100 + 4 

Manufacturing employment tamed ] ‘ 4,760 + 2 + 14 4,563 3,910 + 17 

Percent unemployed (area) |]... <— : 3.5 — 8 — 8 3.9 4.9 — 20 

LUBBOCK (pop. 134,156") _ 

Retail sales... ior c rocerssees + 23 — 7 iaieeees te a — 19 
Autometive stores. Kees af EEO china — 4 — 11 , : ; : — 30 
Department and apparel steues. ‘dec . scence + 48 — 5 se : J : — 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores... iedacanan + 41 + 6 poco : — 11 
General merchandise stores... ? Siebnibidaions + 47 aeeees. ° t is 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores.......................... meanest Tt § — ll eee aes — 29 

|) eee nee Se 128,989 + 82 — 23 $ 1,221,085 $ 1,183,668 + & 

Building permits, less federal contracts .. $ 1,956,495 + 49 + 17 $ 24,251,499 $ 27,618,191 — 12 

Bank debits (thousands) ......... .$ 171,472 — 6 oe $ 1,665,288 $ 1,637,378 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fll. PER, | 122,409 + 16 + 18 $ 95,342 $ 95,569 ** 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||._..........._..... M 18.0 — 15 — 13 17.5 17.5 + 

I src csicnccteciesccerticiccveesincetninccencesiene 43,900 oe es 43,463 42,530 + 2 
Manufacturing sendermentt SEE Eee 4,550 — 2 — 8 4,658 4,450 + 5 

EE Se ae 4.8 + 7 + 17 5.1 4.5 + 18 

LUFKIN (pop. 18,600") 

Postal receipts .............. eae ay 20,267 + 48 — 20 $ 191,297 $ 187,163 + 2 

Building permits, less Sadevel outnate a a§ 318,063 +157 +265 $ 2,879,625 $ 2,346,415 + 23 

Bank debits (thousands)... wee 24,994 + 11 — l $ 269,424 $ 237,321 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl. acetic Mp 21,726 + 2 — 4 $ 22,663 $ 23,300 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]... 13.9 + 11 + 65 11.9 10.2 + 17 

McALLEN (pop. 25,326") 

Postel recente... Nae eee 3 26,631 + $82 — 6 $ 238,995 $ 221,709 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands)... same 19,445 + & : oscars 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {|}... aay 20,549 — il reeees $ 19,686 ees 

Annual rate of deposit turnover}... : 11.3 + 14 a Soe: 

McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 

Building permits, less federal contracts... $ 46,150 — il + 389 $ 880,759 $ 940,209 — 

Bank debits (thousands) a RT, 7,043 + 6 — 17 $ 80,573 z 80,539 se 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fii paces 3 11,918 — 2 + 6 > 11,946 $ 11,756 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||_.....-........... 7.0 + 6 — 22 6.7 6.9 | 
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Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec from rom from 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 
Postal receipts — 17,192 se —11 $ 204,036 $ 211,616 — 4 
Building permits, less ‘federal contrast $ 79,468 — 6 — 79 $ 1,852,285 $ 3,448,119 — 46 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,667 + li — 8 g 179,518 $ 182,741 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl) ae 20,948 + 1 — 8 $ 20,773 $ 21,136 — 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| FS a eaeegead ae 9.0 + 10 — 6 8.6 8.6 se 
MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) 
ES ae ae ae ee ery 5,603 + 42 + 12 $ 55,335 a 55,855 — 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts is 10,950 + 86 +266 $ 118,148 $ 50,830 +132 
Bank Gebite (thowsands) 2.0... -..ncc..eccncosese esses $ 5,575 + 11 — 21 $ 75,806 $ 74,090 + 3 
End-of-month deposits (teesnade) tI aay 4,966 + 2 + 8 $ 5,426 $ 5,584 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover||__............. ae 13.6 + 26 — 20 14.0 13.3 + 5 
MIDLAND (pop. 42,600") 
EEE TEE EE ee i 74,230 + 16 + 6 $ 675,884 i 616,187 + 10 
Building permits, ise paren contracts... $ 1,318,000 — 82 + 83 $ 21,325,635 $ 19,032,052 + 12 
Bank debits (thousands) pA . $ 74,281 + 6 + 14 $ 838,023 3 694,324 + 21 
End-of-month deposits (thomands) $1. $ 87,505 + 56 + 8 $ 80,839 $ 74,512 + 8 
Annual rate of depesit turnover||......-.-.--...... 10.4 + 4 + 6 10.4 8.2 + 27 
MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 
Postal receipts _.. ated =i 1,872 + 68 bad $ 66,311 Fa 64,903 + 3 
Building permits, less Steve neta... ae 252,000 +285 +111 $ 1,619,144 $ 1,724,171 — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) Secetaasettes $ 1,977 — 10 — 7 $ 98,518 z 91,416 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) fl. adele $ 8,473 — 7 dd $ 7,698 $ 7,505 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'|_.............---.--..... 10.9 — 13 — 17 12.8 12.2 + 6 
NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,327) 
SEE ES cee a a er ee $ 11,535 + 27 + 9 3 126,615 $ 123,022 + 8 
Building permits, lens Seheral eontenete i Saachnaninene tae 46,375 +153 + 50 $ 785,035 $ 1,326,847 — 41 
Bank debits (thousands) ..................-..........- aes 12,290 + 8 + 11 $ 185,580 $ 125,952 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thewsnade)? EERE 16,162 — 8 + 9 $ 15,507 $ 14,702 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover||__........................... a 12.9 + 657 + 47 8.7 8.6 + 1 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) 
REREAD ene OPO oe ann ay vee ae g 23,309 + 46 + 16 $ 182,852 $ 147,339 + 24 
Building permits, less feheval contrasts plisadea ae 34,930 — 43 — 61 $ 1,494,568 $ 2,185,700 — 82 
Bank debits (thousands) Lpsiatciancncacetsiciasbunapaastncecke .$ 10,813 + 28 + 17 $ 101,164 $ 93,075 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf. SP ed EM $ 9,241 — 7 — 10 & 9,800 $ 10,312 — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| ; 13.5 + 82 + 27 10.3 9.0 + 14 
ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
Building permits, less federal contracts Peres 3 88,431 — 65 — 81 $ 2,407,002 $ 4,820,960 — 50 
Bank debits (thousands) -..........-22...222..---2.-0-seeeeeeeeeoee $ 22,496 ~— 8 - « $ 245,988 $ 245,949 oe 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) fj ................... $ 26,092 + 8 + 2 $ 25,190 $ 24,240 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover||_.................-........... 10.5 — 1 ee 9.8 10.1 — 8 
PALESTINE (pop. 15,063") 
Postal receipts.......... END: 18,349 + 96 — 28 $ 180,144 $ 189,351 — 6 
Building permits, Sens federal evetreuts. ae $ 62,125 + 13 — 72 $ 1,659,849 $ 1,627,412 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) ...........--..-.-..... sibel 71,879 + 4 + 6& i 84,162 $ 76,482 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) } _ aaa: pean a 13,520 — 6 + 1 $ 13,324 $ 13,128 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| again eee 6.8 + 6 + 1 6.3 5.8 + 9 
PAMPA (pop. 20,448") 
Postal receipts............................ esaceencon $ 21,798 + 34 — 8 $ 209,051 $ 191,842 + 9 
Building permits, less federal eonineats icenaseannscesee ae 211,115 — 72 + 22 $ 6,515,142 $ 38,861,048 + 43 
Bank debits (thousands) CS REALE ae ee $ 19,523 + 18 + 13 $ 200,802 $ 190,904 + 5& 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t| Se osuncseecietee 3 24,755 + 8 + 15 $ 22,029 $ 21,097 + < 
Annual rate of deposit turnover||............................ 9.6 + 12 — 1 8.9 9.0 — 1 
PARIS (pop. 21,643) 
Retail sales ......... Pe ess dodbeg aise Ba! lie)” lasers ee ie Ob ee a aga — 6 
Lumber, building stahertad, 
and hardware stores..................... caabetsacs beeen eases — 16 eer ay Se eae gh AU eal 
IPE a a cas wc devas $ 19,117 + 389 + 6 $ 173,960 $ 179,533 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contacts. A 125,646 +238 + 27 $ 1,168,785 $ 1,240,272 — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) EPS Bere riseesi! $ 14,201 + 8 — 14 $ 168,120 $ 166,728 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) fl. REI 15,720 + 2 — 8 $ 14,899 $ 14,721 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'||.............................. 11.0 + 8 — 9 11.3 11.8 en 
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Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec from from ———— ——____—_—_—. rom 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
PASADENA (pop. 22,483) _ 

Postal receipts __.. ai ey 33,786 + 58 + 26 $ 282,004 $ 231,257 + 22 

Employment (area) {i _.............. WP 425,200 + 2 + 6 406,892 380,760 + 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) |j_...... 92,975 + 1 + 8 89,908 84,260 + 7 

Percent unemployed (area) |... Tete: : 3.0 — 6 + 11 3.4 8.4 oe 

PHARR (pop. 8,690) 

Postal receipts . $ 6,465 + 77 + 17 3 56,296 g 53,033 + 6 

Building permits, less Selered conteeate. $ 85,065 a $ 447,465 $ 69,000 +549 

Bank debits (thousands) mae 3 3,714 + 14 —l1l 3 44,444 $ 43,926 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thevsnnind 3 3 8,612 — 2 + 3 g 3,710 s 3,466 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]... Saat 12.2 + 4 — 13 12.0 12.7 — 6 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150*) 

Retail sales ee + 265 + 5 + 8 
Automotive stores Se ER AR A : + 43 + 13 + 2 
Department and apparel meme aces + 70 + 4 + 1 

PERE SSS + 28 +14 + 8 
' > 7 + 4 + 8 
Furniture and housshold 
appliance stores... sas + 28 — 2 + 12 
General merchandise stores + 237 — 9 — 8 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores... --.---.------------ eatemeiies — 40 + 1 ot Re oe + 1 

Building permits, less federal ssnieeste en ses $ 248,365 — 22 + 20 $ 4,624,793 $ 4,724,343 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) Sa ae 3 62,486 + 8 + $ $ 674,516 $ 642,549 + 56 

End-of-month deposits (dhennende) £4. MRI 44,162 — 3 + 8 $ 44,269 $ 43,446 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|}__._....___________.. : 16.7 + 8 + 7 15.2 14.8 + 8 

Employment (area) jj.......... cS 85,200 se + 1 84,550 82,320 + 8 
Manufacturing euplepment temen} 8 + eee 29,190 ee + 6 28,562 27,200 + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) jj ............................. . 3.8 — 3 — 27 4.8 6.2 23 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 

Postal receip ie $ 4,679 + 49 + 8 z 44,403 $ 43,894 + 1 

Building sit lene paren contracts a 15,500 — 68 — 54 $ 562,124 $ 911,130 — 88 

Bank debits (thousands) _.......... = § 3,680 — 6 — 20 $ 45,988 $ 46,267 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl). ..$ 5,169 — 3 + 4 $ 5,204 $ 4,297 + 21 


Annual rate of deposit turnover] _........................... 8.4 — 6 — 24 8.8 10.8 — 19 


SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 














EEE ELE LO LEE cies Bliss + 79 — 1 = : DE eee + 1 

EIT SE TTT z 69,146 + 30 + 30 g 634,530 $ 644,840 -— g 

Building permits, less federal contracts. é 272,225 — 4 — 10 $ 5,462,947 $ 17,738,465 — 29 

Bank debits (thousands) .............. z 45,761 + 3 — 6 $ 535,699 2 627,287 + 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) } 1 cae 46,566 se os 2 45,714 é 46,144 ** 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| = ‘ 11.8 + 8 — 6 11.7 11.4 + 8 

Employment|... fee tata a 23,000 oe se 23,008 22,650 + 2 
Manufacturing employment} eee ae 2,700 — 65 — 3 2,925 3,030 — 3 

Percent unemployed] ._.........-_.-...---.-.--...... 4.4 — 4 — 4 4.6 4.6 se 

SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449,521") 

EE En pees ae + 25 — 6 an a 
Cee eS ee + 43 — 18 a 
Automotive stores... ene. + 15 + il oe 
Department and appeared stores. pene + 48 — 7 poe | 
Drug stores............. aes + 29 — 1 + 8 
Eating and drinking view + 6 — 6 me 
|. ee eee + 6 6 + 7 
Furniture and household 

I apatite + 28 — 13 9 
Gasoline and service stations... + 13 + 16 + 4 
General merchandise stores .... + 48 — 4 ~— 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores... ao — 14 — 18 eee a : am 48 

Postal receipts... ‘ & 697,538 + 33 — 4 $ 6,715,230 $ 6,497,187 + 8 

Building permite, ‘tas federal contenetn. -.... $ 4,695,761 + 56 + 18 $ 59,285,314 $ 57,624,658 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands)... ea $ 517,163 + 7 + 3 $ 5,808,583 $ 5,520,730 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thewsends) eee z 359,155 oe + 38 $ 348,696 g 339,199 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||......__»_______. aoe 17.8 + 7 ss 16.7 16.3 + 2 

Employment}... ; Ae Ee 190,200 + 1 + 2 185,817 180,730 + $8 
Manufacturing nels Ti cea. 3 23,575 + 1 + 5 23,058 21,880 t & 

Percent unemployed] .......................-.--.-.----..---0------ aa 8.1 se — 9 3.9 5.1 on B46 
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Percent change Percent change 
Dee 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec from rom from 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980) 

Postal receipts... $ 10,796 + 22 — $1 $ 129,168 $ 132,787 —: 3 

Building pennaite, ‘ton federal mien. $ 11,250 — 36 — 90 $ 851,704 $ 2,618,734 — 67 

Bank debits (thousands) & 6,548 + 18 — 2 eS 75,419 $ 75,678 ee 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|]... & 7,892 — 2 — 14 $ 8,693 $ 8,685 oe 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 9.9 + 15 + 14 8.7 8.7 oe 

SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 3,141 + ll — 13 é 32,546 g 35,673 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _ ote $ 3,846 + 2 + 2 $ 8,707 $ 3,858 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] . : 9.9 + 11 —i1l 8.8 9.2 — 4 

SEGUIN (pop. 14,000') 

Postal receipts .................... = Q 11,034 + 43 — 8 $ 99,201 3 103,406 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contrasts... a & 36,351 — 59 — 92 $ 948,763 $ 1,908,195 — 50 

Bank debits (thousands) : 3 8,162 + 19 — 1 $ 94,013 3 92,577 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (heuenda) 31... . 16,400 + 6 + 8 $ 15,562 $ 16,145 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||._. sdanceaeiecsace 6.1 + 15 — 2 6.0 5.7 + 6&6 

SHERMAN (pop. 25,855" ) 

Retail sales. Ea eRe: Seesaw + 39 + 8 —ill 
Depevtessat “na inent-el stores cooks: (UP Pei teten + 82 1 — 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores . + 16 + 2 — 8 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores : aeeooiades — 31 — 20 olen eadiia jacitcannie — 19 

Postal receipts......... is . $ 31,840 + 31 — 15 $ 317,384 g $15,131 + 1 

Building permits, less federal ieee z 504,019 + 93 +107 $ 4,819,368 $ 2,971,252 + 62 

Bank debits (thousands) ot ae $ 24,062 + 8 — 17 $ 300,524 $ 331,849 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 18,448 + 5 se $ 17,780 $ 18,067 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] eons 16.0 + 8 — 16 17.0 18.3 — 7 

SLATON (pop. 5,036) 

Postal receipts ......... : ead 6,335 +160 + 8 g 36,908 $ 85,657 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts . .§$ 10,250 — 51 +661 $ 450,222 $ 335,600 + 34 

Bank debits (thousands) _$ 8,148 — 12 — 16 & ao 0Ult=CC ee 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fll . $ 4,892 + oe yf > ON Betas 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| - Sebsensunbddais TX —17 — 28 ny aaa ae HP Oe cee 

SNYDER (pop. 14,111° ‘) 

Postal receipts $ 12,847 + 54 + 8 $ 121,676 $ 118,775 + 2 

Bank debits (thoesends) - $ 12,426 — 6 — 20 $ 150,712 3 155,395 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 21. $ 15,108 — 1 oe $ ST i) eS Sea yo ee 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| -............................ 9.8 are Pe ee ~ ek palate 

SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890") 

Postal receipts .. $ 7,999 + 47 + 4 $ 74,648 $ 75,517 — 1 

Building permits, ae federal contracts . 3 69,070 — 67 + 87 $ 1,212,477 $ 1,086,520 + 12 

Bank debits (thousands) ..... $ 9,195 + 11 + 17 $ 97,773 $ 88,254 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f| $ 10,938 — 2 + 1 $ 10,931 $ 10,578 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} __............---............ 10.0 + 12 + 15 8.9 8.3 + 7 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 

Postal receipts - ue 13,765 + 55 + 12 $ 148,044 $ 143,844 + 8 

Building permits, less federal eantnenite . oie 65,840 + 70 + 79 $ 1,876,230 $ 1,921,765 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 11,551 + 2 + 1 $ 120,750 $ 111,840 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $I) -$ 12,100 + 2 + 1 $ 11,613 $ 10,640 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] aston ; 9.2 — 21 — 23 8.4 10.5 — 20 

TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) 

Postal receipts $ 9,634 + 56 + 4 $ 93,208 $ 90,270 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts ee 38,855 + 16 + 18 $ 861,600 $ 1,067,573 — 19 

Bank debits (thousands) : pet eeeete $ 6,743 + 4 — 6 $ 83,433 $ 104,684 — 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 12,088 + 9 + 15 = 11,938 $ 14,003 — 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| . eee 7.0 + 1 bed 7.0 7.5 — 7 
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Percent change Percent change 
> 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec from from ——- from 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
TEMPLE (pop. 33,912") 

Retail sales _.. + 28 — 9 — 14 
Department and apparel stores + 56 — 6 — 13 
Drug stores __... + 45 — 9 — 8 
Food stores .. + 10 + 1 — 4 
Furniture and houneieedd appliance stores ‘ + 48 — 21 — ill 

Postal receipts _....... $ 32,477 + 44 — 8 $ $21,082 £ 326,586 — 2 

Building permits, less Sedevel contracts . $ 76,753 — 28 — 95 $ 2,938,724 $ 5,331,771 — 45 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,841 — 2 — 10 $ 234,895 ¢ 241,813 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| 7 27,912 + 19 — 5 $ 26,542 $ 24,736 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] ......... 10.4 + 22 + 18 8.8 9.8 — 10 

TEXARKANA (pop. 24,753) _ 

Retail sales§ + 33 — 4 — 13 
Furniture and household appliance stores + 20 + 13 : + is 

Postal receipts§ $ 49,706 ~~ se & 575,469 $ 576,820 +s 

Building permits, less federal contracts . $ 27,188 — 63 —7 $ 3,141,346 $ 2,000,768 + 87 

Bank debits (thousands) § $ 41,887 + 6 — 3 $ 467,462 $ 459,171 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) |] sae 17,214 ded — 8 $ 17,096 $ 17,629 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] _.. ve 14.0 + 65 + 8 13.6 12.5 + 9 

Employment§ -..................... acaneeast ¢ - 34,550 + 4 — 2 $3,842 34,760 — 8 
Manufacturing enotemenat 5,200 ** — 9 5,327 5,620 5 

Percent unemployed§ —...............................- : 8.0 — 1 + 4 8.3 8.5 — 2 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000" me 

Postal receipts £ 21,121 + 50 + 8 $ 188,466 $ 176,869 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 275,545 — 23 — 42 $ 7,156,401 $ 6,298,405 + 14 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,955 + 10 — ll $ 354,317 $ 334,820 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }]] z 28,375 — 8 ad $ 29,235 $ 27,773 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] .. : 12.9 + 11 — ill 12.2 12.1 + 1 

Employment (area) || 48,750 + 1 + 6 47,329 45,680 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 11,630 aad + 1 11,433 11,450 +e 

Percent unemployed (area) || . 4.9 — 8 — 12 5.7 6.1 — 7 

TYLER (pop. 49,443') 

Postal receipts : $ 81,526 + 46 + 14 $ 778,502 $ 739,939 + 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts. BS 275,520 — 67 — 44 $ 10,427,868 $ 13,156,277 — 21 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 83,452 + 1 — 6 $ 905,619 $ 860,360 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }|| $ 65,294 + 6 + 7 $ 59,592 $ 57,643 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover} 15.7 + 8 — 12 15.2 14.9 + @g 

VERNON (pop. 12 cnadl 

Postal receipts... . $ 13,264 + 47 + 18 z 114,842 g 117,990 — 3 

Bank debits (thousands) . & : $ 12,419 + 8 + $ 127,467 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tl). = $ 20,468 + 3 + 1 $ 19,513 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] __... ieee 7.4 + 9 6.5 

VICTORIA (pop. 49,164") 

Retail sales... a + 25 — saabeiernde seboieloces — 10 
Automotive stores. ‘ + 21 — 18 = : ; : — 14 
Eating and drinking places + 2 : : 

Food stores__......... + 13 — 13 : — 10 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores ; : j + 19 + 19 — 7 
Postal receipts... : 3 36,656 + 50 + 2 $ 807,015 $ 292,758 + 
Building permits, less federal suaiatie. t 606,285 + 84 + 63 $ 10,488,042 $ 8,660,024 + 21 
WACO (pop. 101,824") 

Retail sales + 31 — 9 — 3 
Apparel stores. + 77 — 8 — 8 
Automotive stores — 6 — 18 — 15 
Department and apparel iene ‘ 5 + 84 + 65 ‘ dae . + 2 

Postal receipts $ 184,285 + 57 + 6 $ 1,457,772 $ 1,430,096 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 821,191 — 4 — 22 $ 15,810,857 $ 14,426,219 + 10 

Bank debits (thousands) z 90,904 + 6 — 2 $ 1,051,692 $ 1,042,802 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢|] $ 70,824 + 5 + 1 $ 66,397 $ 68,224 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|}........ 15.7 + 8 — 2 15.8 15.3 + 8 

Employment| eiictesniaiaaed ciated 47,700 — 1 + 2 47,083 46,470 + 1 
Manufacturing salamat : wece en 8,930 — 8 + 7 8,956 8,600 + 4 

Percent unemployed|| pesked : ae 4.8 + 9 + 32 4.6 5.2 — 12 
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Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1956 Dec 1956 January—December Jan-Dec 1956 
Dec rom from rom 
Item 1956 Nov 1956 Dec 1955 1956 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093) 

Building permits, less federal contracts : ae 54,780 + 4 + 40 $ 406,760 $ 1,103,727 — 63 

Bank debits (thousands) : adaesnnue ae 10,747 + 12 — 1 $ 115,312 $ 120,435 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f[]............. a 13,398 + 6 — 2 $ 11,727 z 11,474 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] ae . 9.9 + 30 — 1 9.8 10.5 — 7 

WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,152") 

Detail aees dale Stasi 0M 9 ee + 25 — 8 — 10 
Department and apparel stores 2.0. + 73 — 6 + 1 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores ... esas — 4 — 13 oo eer ees + 9 

Postal receipts : $ 87,327 — 6 — 39 $ 1,041,481 $ 1,052,324 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 444,364 — 43 — 68 $ 10,027,947 $ 14,140,226 — 29 

Bank debits (thousands) as $ 104,095 + 10 — 9 $ 1,181,554 $ 1,157,261 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|}... g 110,017 + 7 — 1 $ 104,940 $ 105,216 se 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| a 11.8 + 5 — 7 11.3 11.0 + 83 

Employment! ......... seiets ae te 89,300 + 2 + 4 87,863 36,210 + §& 
Manufacturing employment|| eae 3,580 se + 7 3,507 3,460 + 1 

Percent unemployed ||....... ? , Se 8.4 = ad 4.0 4.3 — 7 





Note: Retail sales changes are computed from nonrandom samples ; therefore it is impossible to determine whether the sample accurately represents 
the entire class. Such a sample, particularly if small in size, is subject to significant errors in magnitude or direction. 


Postal receipts are for calendar month or for four-week period coinciding most closely with the month indicated. 
*Preliminary. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
tExcludes deposits to the credit of banks. 
{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Universiy of Houston, for Harris County. 
Annual data are averages. 
§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 
TRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 
"1950 Urbanized Census. 
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Average month 











Dec Nov Oct 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1955 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

tTexas business activity, index ( 100.0) é 169* 168 
tMiscellaneous freight carloadings in SW Dist., index (10.0) 87 93 

tOrdinary life insurance sales, index retite: nha price 
changes (4.2) .. me See 2 280 . 245 
Ordinary life insurance se sales, index. iar Barre inc 33 330 32 285 
Bank debits, index eine on 223 217 
Bank debits in U. S., index 195 187 
Wholesale prices in U. Si unadjusted OS Ee arene eee te 115.9 F 114.3 
¢Consumers’ prices in Houston, NS CS, RTE Coe 119.7 eens 117.8 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted Ee ; 117.8 ee 116.2 

Income payments to individuals in U. S. (billions, ‘at seasonally adjusted 

annual rate) - 2 ERE SIO ee Se : $ 324.5 
Corporation charters issued (number) 0. ..0--0---0--occsesssessssssssoeeeeeeve 45 414 49] 
Business failures (number) : 2¢ 26 27 


TRADE 
tTotal retail sales, index adjusted for price manger (462)... : 138* Z 139 
Total retail sales, index : 158 158 5 157 
Durable-goods stores .. EL QAP Ee 144 144 144 
Nondurable-goods stores... 165 165 163 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel eae 64.3 64.5 : 66.4 
Ratio of collections to oustandings in department and apparel stores.............. 35.7 35.9 39.8 35.8 


PRODUCTION 
tIndustrial electric power consumption, index (14.6) 300° 325° 317* 318 
tConstruction authorized, index adjusted for price changes (9.4)... 101* 116* Gag 126 
tCrude oil production, index |). I SS aS av eee 136* 130° 127° 132 
tCrude oil runs to stills, index (3. _p SS ee ee 142 150 137 148 
tTotal electric power consumption, index doa 3. acl 268* 291* 302* 299 
Gasoline consumption, index............... nS ea ; 168 177 174 
Wheat ground for flcur, index......... ee 74 84 70 
Industrial production in U. S., index 147* 146 146 143 
Southern pine production, index es Rey 116 125 119 
Cottonseed crushed, index............. See : 120 114 124 
Construction authorized, index 147* 168* 192* 180 
Residential building 124* 141* 183* 166 
Nonresidential building ne AE RT ea 147* 200° 185* 168 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands). SE ae $101,980 $98,917 $92,539 $134,923 $123,957 


AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index....... aes nS eID 97 130* 149* 90 97 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909- 14=100 ae i 253 251 246 : 259 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14—100 oem 7 289 2 281 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers : 87 92 


FINANCE 


Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
$Leans (millions) .. a eee $ 2,471 $ 2,266 
§$Loans and investments (millions) Z 3, : 





Adjusted demand deposits — a Sea jt 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) ee 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) 0... $187, 102 7 $193,020 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) .. Se ee ET 2,454.9* 2,419.5 2,374.7 2,292.4 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) - CE eS, aes Seen 477.8* 478.0 j 469.6 446.1 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) .............-.-.--.------0-------------- o57,1° 235.9 H 229.4 211.1 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 240.7° 242.1 241.7 240.2 235.0 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 20 labor market areas (thousands) ...... 1,871.9 1,854.7 1,843.2 1,822.2 1,745.8 
Employment in 20 labor market areas (thousands). 1,803.9 1,787.0 1,779.3 1,749.4 1,671.4 
Manufacturing employment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 375.7 375.9 373.5 364.5 340.1 
Total unemployment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) ... “ae 67.8 67.4 63.5 71.6 73.8 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 20 labor market areas... 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.9 4.2 


All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All ind are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; all are adjusted 
for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 


Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1955 benchmarks. 
* Preliminary. 


t The index of business activity is the weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (t). The weight given each index in computing the com- 
posite is given in parentheses. 


? Index computed for February, May, August, and November enly. 
§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 











